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Your driving habits have changed- 


and so has the Wide-Track 


Yoo probably spend a lot more time in 
your car than you used to. More stop-and-go 
city driving. More short trips. More long 
ones, too. You park, vet in and out of your 
car more often, 

Pontiae has kept pace with you. Doors 
are wider to ease your getting in and out, 
There's more room inside. Yet. there's a 
more parkable, garageable. mancuverable 
carefully 


SIAC excess weight has been 


trimmed to give you go that foes casy on gas. 


IVS ALL PONTIAC! ON 


In town or country. Pontiae takes the 


effort out of roadwork, Curves and corners 
come and go, but you sit steady and straight. 
thanks to the built-in balance of Pontiac's 
new Wide-Track. And Pontiac’s famous V-8 


performance gives you a comfbortings con 


fidence on a turnpike or in traflic. 


Want the car that’s ¢ hanged as much as 


% See vour fine Pontiac 


vour driving habits 


dealer and take a decilin 


1 VEN WIDE-TRICK! 


THE 


ONLY WIDE-TRACK CAR 
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Incomparable multi-record sets... 





are any missing from your record library? 


(NOTE: THEIR NATIONALLY ADVERTISED PRICES RANGE FROM $21.98 UP TO $41.98) 


IN A SHORT TRIAL MEMBERSHIP 


THE RCA VICTOR SOCIETY OF GREAT MUSIC 


OFFERS YOU 


ANY SET FOR $ 


IF YOU WILL AGREE TO BUY SIX ADDITIONAL 12-INCH DISCS DURING THE NEXT YEAR 


AVAILABLE IN STEREO UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 








Regulor L.P. $34.98 


A SEVEN-RECORD SET 


| Not available in stereo 








No. 507 
Tue Nine BEETHOVEN SYMPHONIES 
Conducted by ARTURO TOSCANINI 








No. 508 


Performed by the 





CHARLES MUNCH and 


BEETHOVEN : Sym- BRAHMS 
phony No. 3(Eroica) 
MENDELSSOHN 
Symphony No. 4 
(Italian) 
MENDELSSOHN 
Symphony No. 5 
(Reformation) 
BRAHMS 
Symphony No. 1 





Regular 
LP. $34.98 
Stereo $41.98 


A98 


A SEVEN-RECORD SET 


E1GHT GREAT SYMPHONIES 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PIERRE MONTEUX, conductors 


Symphony No 


FRANCK: Symphony 
in D minor 


TCHAIKOVSKY 
Symphony No, § 


TCHAIKOVSKY 
Symphony No. 6 
(Pathétique) 


A SIX-RECORD SET 
No. 506 
TCHAIKOVSKY 
OMNIBUS 


Regular L.P. $29.98 
Stereo $35.98 





Violin Concerto 
JASCHA HEIFETZ 


Piano Concerto 
No. 1 VAN CLIBURN 


Nutcracker Suite 
ARTHUR FIEDLER 
conducting the 
Boston Pops 


Fifth Symphony 
PIERRE MONTEUX 
conducting the 
Boston Symphony 

Capriccio Italien 
phony FRITZ REINER KIRIL KONDRASHIN 
conducting the cond: ng the RCA 
Chicago Symphony Victor Symphony 


Pathétique Sym- 





Excerpts from The Sleeping Beauty 
PIERRE MONTEUX 
conducting the London Symphony 


_ A FOUR-RECORD SET 


No. 501. Vienna 
Philharmonic Festival 





Conducted by 


HERBERT VON KARAJAN 


MOzART : Symphony No. 40+«HAYDN: Sym- 
phony No. 104 «¢ BEETHOVEN: Symphony 
No. 7 ¢sRAuMS: Symphony No, 1 «JOHANN 
srrauss, jr.: Tales from the Vienna 
Woods; Overtures to Die Fledermaus and 
The Gypsy Baron; Annen Polka; Auf der 
Jagd « joser strauss: Delerien Waltz 
De Luxe SORIA Album 
Regular L.P. $21.98 Stereo $25.98 
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A FOUR-RECORD SET : A FIVE-RECORD SET - A SIX-RECORD SET x A SIX-RECORD SET 
No. 502. Handel's Messiah + err * Wo. 504 [ Not available in stereo | ° Not available in stereo | 
: WY No. 503. The Five * - = of 
° . pecuaiees Sieein 
COMPLETE é sthoven + Bach’s Well-Tempered Clavier $ No. 505 
“@ — —— | [compute] Bubeeeis 
Conducted by : Lik : —————_s ( Plays Chopin 
SIR THOMAS —s Concertos Performed on the » 69 selections 
BEECHAM = me ‘ harpsichord by * POLONAISES 
BART,, C.H,. . 
, e . WANDA a WALTZES 
DeLuxesoriAAlbum * ARTUR RUBINSTEIN . LANDOWSKA « NOCTURNES 
; = i . IMPROMPTLUS 
= Regular L.P. $24.98 « Stereo $29.98 * Regular L.P. $29.98 « Regulor L.P. $29.98 PRELUDES 


Regular L.P. $21.98 «© Stereo $25.98 





THE BASIC IDEA: SYSTEMATIC 


COLLECTION UNDER GUIDANCE 





ost Mustc-Lovenrs certainly intend to build up 
M a truly representative record library, but, un- 
fortunately, almost always they are haphazard in 
carrying out this aspiration. Systematic collection 
not only means that they will ultimately build up a 
record library of which they can be proud, but that 
they can do so at an IMMENSE SAVING. 

The one-year membership offer made here is a 
dramatic demonstration, In the first year it can rep 
resent a saving of AS MUCH AS 40% over the manu- 
facturer’s nationally advertised prices 

After purchasing the six additional records called 
for 
can build up their record libraries at almost a ONE- 
THIRD SAVING through the Club's Record-Dividend 
plan; that is, for every two records purchased (from 





n this trial membership, members who continue 





a group of at least 100 made available annually by 
the Society) members receive a third rca Victor 
Red Seal record FREE 

A cardinal feature of the plan is GUIDANCE. The 
Society has a Selection Panel whose sole function is 
to recommend ‘“‘must-have’’ works, The panel in- 
cludes DEEMS TAYLOR, Chairman; composer and 
commentator; JACQUES BARZUN, author and 
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music critic; SAMUEL CHOTZINOFF, General Music 
Director, nec; JOHN M. CONLY, music editor, The 
Atlantic; AARON COPLAND, composer) ALFRED 
FRANKENSTEIN, music editor, San Francisco 
DOUGLAS MOORE, composer and Pro 
fessor of Music, Columbia University; WILLIAM 
SCHUMAN, composer and president of Juilliard 
School of Music; CARLETON SPRAGUE SMITH, 
former Chief of Music Division, New York Public 
Library; G. WALLACE WOODWORTH, Professor of 
Music, Harvard 


Chronicle 


HOW THE SOCIETY OPERATES 
ES month three or more 12-inch 3354 R.P.M 


cd Victor Red Seal records are announced to 
members. One is singled out as the record-of-the- 
month and, unless the Society is otherwise in 
structed (on a simple form always provided), this 
record is sent. If the member does not want the 
work he may specify an alternate, or instruct the 
Society to send him nothing. For every record mem 
bers pay only $4.98—for stereo $5.98-the manufac- 
turer’s nationally advertised price. (A small charge 
for postage and handling is added.) 








RCA VICTOR Society of Great Music 
¢/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please re er me as a member 
VICTOR SOC Y OF GREAT MUSIC 
Multhl 1h 


a third We ICTOR Red Seal reer 
INDICATE BY NUMBER THE 
MULTI-RECORD SET YOU WANT 
CHECK THE DIVISION YOU WISH TO JOIN 


(Regular top. “| Stereo 
MR. ) 
MRS 
miss} 


Addross 


NOTE: If you wish your 
authorized RCA VICTOR 





Dealer's Name 
(Please print plainty) 
Address 
PLEASE NOTE: Ite be shipped ont 
t 4 and Canada 
Canada and a 














LETTERS 





The U.N. & Red China 
Sir 

If the United Nations is to become a place 
where we can properly attempt to resolve 
our problems with other nations, then I 
think it is high time that the U.S. stop try 
ing to solve the Red China problem by pre- 
tending that Red China doesn’t exist. There 
is no question that Red China should be 
represented in the U.N. If we are insistent 
on keeping our enemies out of the U.N., 
then we are destroying it 

Francis N. THomAsS 

Buffalo, N.Y. 


Sir 


I cannot seem to get it through my head 
why anyone, except a Communist, would 


want Red China in the United Nations at 
this time. Granted that there can be no 
world disarmament without her, why not 


wait until Russia has agreed to arms inspec- 
tion and then insist that Red China also 
must accept arms inspection as the price of 
admission? This might even act as a spur 
for them to put pressure on each other 
However, in the meantime, for the free and 
neutral nations to have to take on faith two 
such world-conquest-minded troublemakers 
(when the one already in the United Nations 
will not submit to inspection) would merely 
compound all of the other problems. 
Joy E. Branp 

Austin, Texas 


Sir 
Once Mr. K. felt sadly 
For his cause in the U.N. was doing badly; 
But now he looks on quite gladly 
Because the U.N. has Adlai. 
Ray NEIHENGEN JR. 
Chicago 


The U.N. & the Congo 


Sir 

Re disintegration of the U.N. in the Congo, 
Christendom has already lost the cold war 
in Central Africa, not so much because of 
Franco-Belgian-British imperialism as be- 
cause of race prejudice. The oppression of 
the colored in South Africa, the rear-guard 
action of the whites in Southern Rhodesia 
and Arkansas, are decisive. 

One of two religions with no color bar will 
win Africa: the religion of Karl Marx, or 
Islam, where monarch and slave pray side 
by side in complete equality. It would be 
wise for the West to invest in Islam, which 
has tens of millions of missionaries on the 
spot, and which so far has held the line 
steadiastly against Communism. 

Witiiam A. Eppy 
Colonel, U.S.M.C, (ret.) 





Beirut, Lebanon 


Aspirin for a Severed Arm? 


Sir 

Kennedy's solution for our domestic prob- 
lems can be likened to giving a man who has 
had his arm cut off an aspirin. You might 
lessen the pain while he bleeds to death. The 
answer to unemployment does not lie in 
stimulating buying power through increased 
social security benefits, increased unemploy- 
ment benefits, or raising the minimum wage. 

Wage rates geared to productivity, proper 
depreciation laws for industry permitting 
sensible write-off of equipment, and curbing 
the monopolistic power of unions in large 
industries that create a continual inflationary 
trend are the only ways to help the economy. 


J. F. HELSEL 





Salem, Ind 


2 TIME 
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TIME is published weekly by TIME Inc., 
postage paid at Chicago, Hlinols and at additional mailing offices 


Sir 
lf a fraction of Mr. Kennedy's spending 
projects is passed, the New Frontier is liable 
to turn into the Last Roundup. 
R. S. Hayes 


Fresno, Calif. 


First Ladies 


Sir 
I very much admired the picture of Mrs. 
John F. Kennedy on your cover. I would like 
to know how many other First Ladies have 
appeared on Time’s covers before. 
LEENA KapRIo 
Alexandria, Egypt 


COOLIDGE 





EISENHOWER 


ROOSEVELT 


G Four. Time's first First Lady (Sept. 
17, 1928) was Grace Anna Goodhue 
Coolidge, wife of President Calvin Coo- 
lidge. President Herbert Hoover's wife, 
Lou Henry Hoover, appeared twice: 
once before her husband was elected 
(April 21, 1924), when she headed the 
Women’s National Law Enforcement 
Committee which urged enforcement of 
Prohibition, and once after she became 
First Lady (May 13, 1929). Eleanor 
Roosevelt was on Time’s cover twice 
during her husband's terms in office 
(Nov. 12, 1933: April 17, 1939) and 
once since his death (April 7, 1952). 
The cover on Mamie Doud Eisenhower 
(Jan. 19, 1953) appeared just before 
her husband took office.—Eb. 


No Need 
SIR 
1 AM GLAD TO SEE YOL ARE STILL BATTING 
1,000 REGARDING ANY INFORMATION CONCERN-~ 
ING ME. AS USUAL YOUR INFORMATION STINKS 
1 NEED A HOUSE AND A NIGHTCLUB IN PALM 
BEACH LIKE YOU NEED A TUMOR 
FRANK SINATRA*™ 








BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF 


Word 


Sinatra was 


appeared in the col- 
to buy a Palm 
nightclub, too, so he could 


Time reported 
umns that 
Beach pad and a 
wage war with an established nightclub owner 


who had refused to offer Frankie $5,000 for a 


ibout 


one-shot appearance.” 





at 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, If, Second-class 
Subscription $7.00 a year in U.S.A 





Stults, Nargles & a Gort 


Sir 

My roommate disapproves my reading of 
Time instead of The Teaching of Reading or 
Man and His Chromosomes, but we both 
unzipped about six layers of tension while 
reading about Shelley Berman's _ plastic- 
bottemed, American-made flack. I wonder 
where he picked it up, and why it wasn’t 
already in the repair shop, instead of sitting 
in his apartment confusing TiMe’s reporters. 

Besides, if Mr. Berman has four stults and 
isn't using them, it is about time he con- 
fessed! Someone took the sole stult from 
my residence hall two years ago, and we 
can barely exist without it 

BARBARA MANNING 

Miils College 
Oakland, Calif. 


Sir 

I have 164 blue and white, near-perfect 
nargles, complete with nargle pouch, which 
I will be happy to trade for Mr. Berman's 
extra (?) pair of stults. Will also throw in 
a foot-operated gort (total invisibility guar- 
anteed by manufacturer for life of product). 

Mrs. ANNETTE STEUCKE 

Richmond 


Life in Los Alamos 
Sir 

Having read the article on Los Alamos, 
N. Mex., I am concerned over the statement 
of Physicist Tom Putnam: “In fact, we have 
everything.” 

He said not a word concerning the church 
and spiritual life of this atomic community 
He mentions everything else that would com 
plete community living but religion 

Tue Rev. CLARKE B. SCHAAF 
The Second Congregational Church 
Attleboro, Mass 





Sir 

When you report that the Manhattan 
Project took over a “deserted” boys’ school 
in 1943, I have to write you, in justice to 
my old friend Albert J. Connell, who bought 
Los Alamos ranch from Ashley Pond, or- 
ganized and operated a boys’ school for 20 
years until it was appropriated for public 
use in 1942 

Connell told me that Robert Oppenheimer 
had taken over his headquarters and he had 
to notify the staff and students that the 
school would not open in the fall. The next 
winter his brother wrote me that Albert had 
died of pneumonia, but that he thought 
really it was from a broken heart over 
losing his school. 

Don P. JOHNSTON 

Wake Forest, N.C. 


Moral v. Right 


or 

It seems to me that Arnold Toynbee, in his 
so-called “moral” comparison between the 
murder of 6,000,000 Jews and the displace- 
ment of So0,cco Arabs, has neglected to no- 
tice the very fundamental difference between 
murder and eviction. He may rest assured 
that if 6,000,000 Jews had been given the 
opportunity of leaving their homes and coun- 
tries alive instead of being exterminated, they 
would have long since been readily assimi- 
lated and settled in other parts of the world, 
as are their more fortunate brethren who 
managed to survive 

Eva E. NEUMANN 

Elmhurst, N.Y. 


Sir 

After all the parlor-nice distinctions have 
been drawn and the charges of antisemitism 
have been burled, the unavoidable irony is 
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: Tune out trouble - 
_ tune ina picture you never got before! 





Again Zenith sets the standard of quality! New Service-Saver Chassis delivers TV’s most 


dependable performance. New Gold Video Guard Tuner delivers TV’s purest picture. 


Now, TV that stays picture-perfect! 
Zenith’s new Gold Video Guard Tuner 
locks in a stronger, purer picture—locks 
oul picture drift and interference. New 
contact points of 16-carat gold deliver 
maximum performance—even in far-out 
fringe areas—without constant re-tun- 
ing. Simply tune each channel once; 


your picture stays sharp and clear! 


Zenith television saves you money! 
No printed circuits are allowed in 
Zenith’s new Service-Saver Chassis. It 
is completely wired and soldered by hand 
for greater reliability —saves you trouble 
and mon y- This costlier handcrafted 
construction means better performance 
every day, greater dependability over 
the years, and fewer service headaches. 


VADNIUW SI 


TV you tune from across 
the room! Exclusive Zenith 
Space Command® remote con- 
trol lets you change channels, 
“ adjust volume, turn TV on 
Above, the Zenith Halden, 
Model G3360, in walnut veneers and 
solids, $495*; in ebony color, $525*. 


Zenith Quality TVstartsaslow as $189.95*. 


and off. 


The quality goes in 
before the name goes on 
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Men who touch the stars... 


keep their feet on the ground when it comes to wash ’n’ wear shirts. They, 


like so many others, demand comfort, good-looks and performance. That’s why 
they choose Manhattan® wash ’n’ wear shirts... the shirts that need no ironing, 


stay smooth and wrinkle-free all day, thanks to exclusive Reserve Neatness.*™ 


Manhattan gives you a wide choice: Mansmooth® no-iron 100% cotton, $5; 
Delcot®, a blend of 50% Eastman Kodel® polyester and 50% cotton, $5.95; 
Docoma®, a blend of 65% Dacron® 

polyester, 35% long staple cotton, $6.95. 4 


é s (l. to r.): Blake™™, Pina- ; ay 
Collar styles (1. to Quality makers of the finest men's furnishings, 


reed™, Grip-Tab™. See them today! sportswear and Lady Manhattan® sportswear. 


4 





se 800,000 wretched Arab refu- 


nade homeless 





pointe 
much in accusation of their ] 


heir own great 








hicauion or } 
vept for the lon d 
irope until I saw the Arab refugees at 
then I wept for humanity 

Puitip J. GANEM 





Wolfeboro, N.H 


taken A. J. Toynbee to face up to 
harsher ramifications of the Pal 
n. If one wrong (Nazi persecu 
can be righted by another 
e land of 800,000 Arab 
n, can Israel be justified 
DEAN JABARA 








Plymouth, Mich 


Head & Tail of It 











or 
I note ir book reviewer (Story for 
Icaru Culver their 
Minotaur : il-like 
head. How isive, 

THeseus & MINOTAI 
( r 1 in 
or existential ch uy 

lout its psychological 





implications 


F, X. MATHEWS 
@ Thomas Bulfinch (1796-1867) indeed 
grasped the Minotaur by the tail; most 
scholars since then either evade the issue 
or take the beast by the horns.—Eb. 





Campus Conservatives 











oI 
Heartiest congratulations on your accurate 

portrayal conservatism ¢ the 

It is indeed the liberal are ( 

and many of those of “New Deal 
ly professors) can no longer run too 
Liberals aren't really “dirty people” 
are me living in the past, the same 

charge th use ag those of us who re 






ject the pat forr of the wel 
Barry Goldw r and William 
the intellectual sy men for 


Conserva 
d with back 





eration, not Arthur Schlesi 


tism ought not to be 





wardne Liberalism in its 

looks back to Marx, while 

goes back to basic human natu 
natural inclination toward freedom 

ALLAN C. BROWNFELD 

Associate Editor 





The Flat Hat 
College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Va 


Sir 

“Conservative Roger Hamowy” does not 
favor “disarmament in the interests of ‘free- 
dom,’ because then the Government would 
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When Noxzema 
telegraphs 3,961 wholesalers... 
things 78 a fast! 


WESTERN UNION 


TELEGRAM 


=) WESTERN UNION 


TELEGRAM 















A. LEIB, LAG DRUG, CHICAGO ILL N. A. WITT, NOXZEMA CHEMICAL, BALTIMORE MD 


NOXZEMA INTRODUCING NEW MEDICATED SKIN LOTION. TREMENDOUS 
SALES POTENTIAL. CONFIDENT OF RETAIL ACCEPTANCE. SAMPLES 
AND PRODUCT INFORMATION ACCOMPANY THIS WIRE. START 
SELLING IMMEDIATELY FOR JANUARY DELIVERY. 


N. A. WITT, NOXZEMA CHEMICAL 


INITIAL ORDER NOXZEMA LOTION MOVING FAST. PLEASE SHIP AT 
ONCE 3 GROSS EACH LARGE AND SMALL SIZE. ALSO 2 DOZ 
#3072 DISPLAY DEALS AND 4 DOZ #414 DISPLAY DEALS 


A. LEIB, LAG DRUG 





SENSATIONAL PRODUCT NEWS? Things happen fast by telegram. Excitement comes across big. 
Orders pour in fast... because facts and figures are crystal-clear ...in writing. Busy companies like 
Noxzema save time and money using accurate, action-getting telegrams. Yours will, too. 





Western Union... for action! 
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FLORSHEIM 
creates the 7M AGIC TOP 


perfect fit. 
without gap or slip 







The Beverty, 20023, 

plain toe in black calfskin 
with "give-and-take” panels. 
$2495 


The Royce, 20022, 
moce-front in black calfskin 
with “give-and-take” panels, 


$2495 
*New 
“oive-and-take” panels 
let Magic Tops flex 
with the foot in action. 
Slip and gap are gone, and 
perfect fit results 
from the very first step 
and for the entire 
life of the shoe! 
*Pat. Pending 
; . £7 Q05 
Florsheim Shoes start at $19 IS 
THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY + CHICAGO € * MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
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be forced to cut taxes.” Libertarian Ronald 
Hamowy favors disarmament because of the 
conviction that nuclear war would certainly 
involve the total destruction of civilization 
and that some sort of disarmament agree- 
ment with Soviet Russia is feasible. That 
such disarmament would allow for a reduc- 
tion in federal expenditures of many billions 
of dollars and would, perhaps, result in the 
lowering of taxes is a worthwhile, but ancil 
lary, consideration 

RONALD HAMowy 
University of Chicago 
Chicago 


What's Swat 
Sir 

What, what, what? All these years I have 
presumed that although the Akhoond of 
Swat is dead, long liveth the Akhoond. 
But according to your article [Feb. 3] he is 
now a paltry Wali. What's Swat? 

J. ELLERY 

Fort Miller, N.Y 
Far from paltry, Wali is a Persian 
word meaning ruler. It is a title se- 
lected by the present Swati ruling fam- 
ily after it unified the local tribes and 
won British recognition in 1926. The 
Wali’s grandfather enjoyed the title of 
Akhoond, a Persian word meaning re- 
ligious teacher, But in the 2oth cen- 
tury secular titles have displaced re- 
ligious ones; the Wali of Swat, no 
longer Akhoond, is the only Wali 
among the Pakistani princes.—Eb. 


Thoughts or Yaktion? 
Sir: 

Seven out of the 25 letters in your Feb. 10 
Letters section were from Californians. Does 
that suggest that in our modest pioneer state 
reside the nation’s largest percentage of in- 
formed, thinking, action-taking citizens? Or 
are we just the yak-yakinest ? 

Howarp BLAKE 





Hollywood 
 Wel-1-l-l-] . . —Eb. 


setters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
-IFE Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 











Subscription Rates: U.S. and Canada, 1 year, $7.00; 
Canal Zone, Cuba, Mexico, Panama, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands, Europe. Asia, Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand, Pacif 1 year, $10.00. Ali 
other countries, 1 year, §$ . 






Subscription Berviee: Charles A. Adams, Genl. Mer. 
Mail subser lers, correspondence and in- 
structions for cha of address to 





Time SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
540 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 








Change of Address: Send old address (exactly as 

nted mailing label of your copy of Time) 
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allow three weeks for change-over. 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


Gates M. Quer 


Everybody from A (Adlai) to Z ( 


week, along with the two Ks (Kennedy and Khrushchev). 


Zorin) got into the main act last 
A partial 


index of the variety of names that make news in this week's Time: 


Dallapiccola, Luigi, whose name as 
a composer has become something to 
reckon with as well as pronounce. See 
Music. 


Duque, Evelio, who used to fight for 
Castro and now leads the fight against 
him in the hills. See THe HEMISPHERE. 


Freeman, Orville, Cabinet member, 
who felt the presidential touch in a 
movie theater. See NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


Graves, Robert, poet and scorner of 
poets, who became Oxford's resident 
poet. See EpucaTIon. 


Hayes, Hal, friend of Zsa Zsa’s, who 
has set a new kind of building record 
—unfinished houses. See BUSINESS. 


King, Cecil Harmsworth, a press 
lord seeking to take over an empire. 
See Press. 


Lawrence, Jacob, Negro painter, 
who uses bright colors to record sor- 
rowful moods. See Art, and two pages 
of color. 


Lumumba, Patrice, who proved 
more valuable dead than alive. See 
ForeIGN News. 


McKean, Brigadier General Wil- 
liam B., a marine who shoots down 
marines. See NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


Pike, Bishop James A., whose talk 
of Biblical myths raised the cry of 
heresy. See RELIGION. 


Rorimer, James, who had to ac- 
knowledge that the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum’s prize ancient Etruscans were 
really recent Romans. See Art. 


Secunda, Sholom, a songwriter who 
sold a $3,000,000 tune for $30. See 
SHow BUusINEss. 


Stephen II, whose two-day Papacy 
upset the whole apostolic succession. 
See RELIGION. 


Symington, James, the Senator's 
folk-singing son, who traveled south 
to spread President Kennedy's gospel. 
See THe HEMISPHERE. 


Venus, which found itself subject- 
ed to close-up Soviet inspection. See 
SCIENCE. 


Welk, Lawrence, who has his first 
real jukebox hit and finds himself no 
longer square. See Music. 
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Something new has been added to the art of data 
processing. Business machine data can now be sent 
in a new “machine language”—automatically, from 
machine to machine—by telephone. 


A new kind of telephone service—Data-Phone— 
is the connecting link. 


You can send any kind of data—from punched 
cards, paper tape or magnetic tape—at Super-Phonic 
speeds. And you pay for your data transmission just 
as you do for regular telephone calls. You simply 
place a phone call to the distant machine location, 
switch on your Data-Phone at both ends, and the 
machines start “talking.” The Data-Phone unit takes 


Have you heard about the new Bell System service 
that lets modern business machines talk with each 


other over regular telephone lines? Its name is 


DATA:-phone 





DATA-PHONE 


little more space than a typewriter, and the monthly 
rental charge is small. 


Data-Phone can speed the handling: of account- 
ing and billing information, inventories, payrolls, 
invoices, sales orders and numerous other forms of 
business data. And it is compatible with an ever- 
increasing number of data-processing machines in 
use today. Many business firms already have it. 


Call your Bell Telephone Business Office and ask 
for a Communications Consultant. He’ll show you 
how new, versatile Data-Phone service can stream- 
line your data processing and improve your profit 


picture. 
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THE NATION 
The U.S. Can Take Care of Itself 


President Kennedy was loafing through 
the weekend at his Middleburg, Va., estate 
when he got a call from his press secretary 
telling him that Congolese ex-Premier 
Patrice Lumumba was officially dead. It 
was, the President knew, an omen of worse 
to come. He issued a moderate statement 
expressing his “shock” at the news, then 
waited edgily for the predictable Russian 
response, 

It came quickly. Across the world— 
and even in the sleek chambers of U.N. 
headquarters in Manhattan—Communist 
inspired squads broke into rioting (sc 
ForREIGN News). The Soviet Union threat- 
ened military intervention in behalf of 
the Communist-lining Congolese Pretend- 
er Antoine Gizenga. It reopened its cam- 
paign to destroy the authority of U.N. 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
and, in effect, to destroy the U.N. as a 
force for law and as a workable instru- 
ment of orderly neutrality. 

At the U.N., U.S. Ambassador Adlai 
Stevenson spoke his part forcefully and 
well, but the questioning world turned 
to Washington for a sign of the new 
Administration’s reaction to the first full- 
blown crisis. In his fourth presidential 
press conference, John Kennedy had an 
ideal forum for an answer. The conference 





PRESIDENT KENNEDY AT Hts FourtH News CONFERENCE 


In the fi 


was shown live on television, at a prime 
evening hour (7 p.m. E.S.T.).. Prompted 
by the sudden shift in world events, more 
than 350 newsmen, photographers and 
technicians gathered in the room to hear 
what Kennedy had to say. 

The President's youthful vigor and se- 
rious demeanor served him well as he con- 
vincingly made it clear that 1) the U.S. 
could “take care of itself"; 2) the U.S. 
intended to support and defend the U.N. 
for the sake of smaller independent na- 
tions who need it more than the U.S. 
does; 3) the Russians would be fooling 
with trouble if they tried to intervene in 
the Congo. 

Kennedy was quite willing to risk a 
showdown in calling the Soviet bluff. For 
unlike the battlegrounds of Korea and 
Laos—where the problem of supply is 
simple for the Communists but difficult 
for the U.S.—the Congo is a Russian 
strategic nightmare. Gizenga’s headquar- 
ters in Stanleyville is 3,400 miles from 
the Russian border, 2.400 miles from sup- 
ply depots in Sékou Touré’s friendly 
Guinea. 

Lacking the ability to mount a serious 
airlift to the embattled Congo, the Soviet 
Union could not, if the U.S. and the 
U.N. took a vigorous stand, intervene 
militarily without risking either a big de- 
feat or the kind of all-out war that 
Nikita Khrushchev seems not to want. 
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THE PEOPLE 
Waiting & Watching 


‘Venus.” murmured Mrs. J. E. Thom- 
son in San Francisco. as she gazed out 
the window at the night sky. “You don't 
know what’s coming to you.” Said An- 
thony Balestreri, a Milwaukee artist 
“There's been a kind of awakening. I hope 
to God it continues. 1 noticed it in church 
a couple of weeks ago, when the priest 
mentioned Cuba. What we need is more 
of it. Instead of announcing from the pul- 
pit that the bowling league will meet at 
such and such a time, let's hear how the 
news may affect us personally.” Ray Hol- 
lenbeck, regional sales manager of a drug 
firm in Kansas City. shook his head in 
wonderment Who would have ever 
thought that an African postal clerk 
named Lumumba would be a bigger crisis 
here at home than farm parity?’ 

There had been space shots before and 
riots before, but last week the news some- 
how became very personal. “With all the 
funny names and the comic-opera behav- 
ior,’ said Myrtle Carr in Atlanta, “I'm 
not sure we really believed the stories 
about the Congo until we saw people 
fighting right in the United Nations. 
Customers on the television floor of Mar- 
shall Field's department store in Chica 
go watched the incredible U.N. riot on a 
floor model. Said a salesclerk: “They were 














stunned. They just stood there with their 
mouths open. They didn’t believe it. One 
woman thought it was an old movie be- 
ing rerun.” In Atlanta, the Rev. Martin 
Luther King Sr., father of the Negro 
leader, got a call from a white matron 
after the U.N. riots: “Can't you do some- 
thing about these people?’ she demand- 
ed. “They're ruining our country!” 

For some, the feeling of imminence was 
too much. “When I was younger and my 
husband was still alive.”’ mused Mrs. Jean- 
nette Monaghan in Milwaukee, “I saved 
headlines—the big ones, the important 
ones. I thought it would make learning 
history easier for the kids. It got to be a 
habit, and even after they finished school 
I still saved them, but I don’t any more. 
History happens too fast now.’’ Others 
were frankly bewildered. “What can you 
do? What can any citizen 


single do?” 
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BiG GAME HUNTER 


asked Mrs. John Freter in Los Angeles. 
rhe events seem far beyond my control. 
I'm afraid I end up what 
they're selling pot roast for this week.” 

Time correspondents in city after city 
found Americans thinking well beyond 
pot roast as they measured personal in- 
volvement with news. Said Sam Weller, a 
Salt Lake City book salesman: “We're go 
ing in the right direction now. There is 
no need for the United States merely to 
be caught up in events. We can control 
them.” And nearly every eye was on 
Washington to see whether “we'—mean- 
ing the President of the U.S.—would. 
“God, I hope he’s up to it,” said a Los 
Angeles housewife apprehensively. In Al- 
buquerque. Alice Schaab, wife of a tax 
lawyer, was confident: “There's a funny 
feeling around now. We supported Ken- 
nedy, and now our Republican friends 
are pointedly coming over to say they ap- 
prove of him so far. These events have 
people sort of waiting and watching. We 
feel the reaily big and serious things 
haven’t come along yet.” 
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wondering 


SPACE 
Sweating It Out 


Politely, in the week of the Congo, the 
President of the U.S. congratulated the 
Premier of the Soviet Union on launch- 
ing a “space vehicle” to Venus (see 
Science). Politely, Nikita Khrushchev 
thanked John Kennedy, and hoped that 
the two nations could some day explore 
space together. Nonetheless, the Russians 
touched off their newest giant skyrocket 
with a propaganda torch, highlighting the 
sad fact that the U.S. has no rocket en- 
gines to match the feat—and is not likely 
to have them for four or five years. Even 
the orbiting last week of two relatively 
pint-sized Discoverer satellites (XX and 
XXI) served to dramatize the U.S. lag 
in the big boost. 

At first there was good reason for the 
Russian lead. In 1954, when the Soviets 
began work on their intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles, they needed an engine pow- 
erful enough to lift their outsize nuclear 
warheads. They gave top priority to that 
goal and developed the 800.000-lb.-thrust, 
liquid-fueled booster engine that has since 
provided the power for their spectacular 
out-space shots as well as their ICBMs. 


The U.S., with a smaller warhead, did 
not require such massive power, settled 
on the 360.000-lb.-thrust Atlas engine, 


still the biggest in the U.S. space arsenal. 

But with U.S. afely on the 
way, President Eisenhower's scientific ad- 
visers still dawdled on the big rocket en- 
gine, preferring to put U.S. energies into 
less spectacular, and more fruitful, space 
research with small rockets. Finally, under 
pressure from those who saw the vast 
advantage the Communists would have in 
space exploration through their ability 
to lift heavy loads aloft, the Eisenhower 
Administration got moving in 
the 1,500,000-lb.-thrust Saturn 
a relatively primitive design of eight en- 
gines in a single cluster. The Saturn has 
been static-tested, but will not be opera- 
tional until 1965 or 1966. Only recently 
has the program allotted anything 
more than a_ shoestring 
search and development. 

“We have sufficiently large boosters to 
protect us militarily,” said President Ken- 
nedy at his press conference last week, 
“but for the long, heavy explorations into 
the Soviet Union has been ahead, 





missiles 
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booster, 
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budget for re- 


space 
and it is going to be a major task to 
surpass them.” Echoed Hugh Dryden, 


deputy administrator of the National Aer- 
onautics and Space Administration, who 
appeared before the House space com- 
mittee: “You can't buy back four years.” 
The lag. he said. is a matter of 
concern,” but the U.S. will now just have 
to “sweat it out.” 


THE ECONOMY 
Closing the Confidence Gap 


John Kennedy chose a tough audience 
for his first presidential policy speech to 
a private group: the blue-chip business- 
men of the National Industrial Conference 
Board. Right off, he disarmed the skeptics 


“some 








SPEAKING OF LaGs 


with charm and wit. “It would be prema- 
ture to seek your support in the next 
election, and inaccurate to express thanks 
for having had it in the last one.” Then 
he poked fun at the missile gap flap within 
his own team by referring to “what Dem- 
ocrats in this Administration used to call 
‘The Missile Gap. 

As laughter subsided, Democrat Kenne- 
dy moved to close the confidence gap that 
separates him from the predominantly 
Republican business community. “The 
complaint has often been made in busi- 
ness circles that the Federal Government 
is a silent partner in every corporation— 
taking roughly half of all net earnings,” 
said he. “But it should be also realized 
that this makes business a not always 
silent partner of the Federal Government 

that our revenues are dependent upon 


Mouldin—St. L Post-0 


spotch 
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your profit and your success—and that, 
far from being natural enemies, Govern- 
ment and business are necessary allies.” 
For example, last year’s profit drop of $6 
to $7 billion will cut federal tax receipts 
by $3 billion—‘“enough to pay the federal 
share of all our anti-recession health and 
education proposals.” Said the President: 
“Your success and ours are intertwined. 
Whatever past differences may have ex- 
isted, we seek more than an attitude of 
truce, more than a treaty—we seek the 
spirit of a full-fledged alliance.” 

Holding Down Prices. That alliance, 
he believed, should strive for three goals: 
economic growth, plant modernization, 
price stability. Kennedy was worried that 
growth and productivity were being re- 
tarded by the nation’s antiquated tax- 
depreciation schedule, which leads pru- 
dent businessmen to keep some machinery 
running until it is woefully obsolescent. 
“Within the next few weeks.’ he prom- 
ised, he would send to Congress “a new 
tax incentive for businesses to expand 
their normal investment in plant and 
equipment.” 

Kennedy sought also to soothe the busi- 
nessman’s twin fears that his Administra- 
tion would return to inflationary policies 
or Government price controls. “A free 
government in a free society has only a 
limited influence over prices and wages 
freely set and bargained for by free in- 
dividuals and free enterprises. And this 
is as it should be,” he said. Neverthe- 
less, the Government should seek to keep 
wages and prices steady “in a free and 
orderly manner.” 

While Kennedy's call for tax help and 
his defense of the profit system generally 
pleased businessmen, The Wall Street 
Journal commented: “This sounds less like 
a desire that people at work should be 
prosperous for their own sake than that 
they should be more prosperous just so 
Government can get more from them to 
spend for its own purposes... This is 
bound to leave just a twinge of suspicion 
that the new ‘full-fledged alliance’ may be 
a guise for more Government interven- 
tion in the economy.” 

Speeding Up Buying. Later in the week, 
the President named a 21-man Advisory 
Committee on Labor-Management Policy, 
including Secretary of Labor Goldberg, 
Secretary of Commerce Hodges and equal 
representation from management, labor 
and the public.* His general plan is to use 
all the persuasion and pressure at his com- 
mand to moderate big labor's wage de- 
mands and big business’ price rises. At the 
same time, the Administration will try to 
increase the incomes of low-pay and large- 
ly nonunionized groups by such means as 
boosting the minimum wage for the un- 
skilled and service workers and by prop- 





Among the members: Union Presidents George 
Meany (A.F.L.-C.1.0.), Walter Reuther (Auto 
Workers), David McDonald (Steelworkers), 
David Dubinsky (Ladies’ Garment Workers) 
Company Chief Executives Thomas Watson Jr. 
(IBM), Henry Ford II (Ford Motor), J. Spen- 
cer Love (Burlington Industries), Joseph Block 
(Inland Steel); President Clark Kerr of the 
University of California. 
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ping farmers’ prices.* In his first farm bill, 
last week, Kennedy urged higher price 
supports for grain farmers who agree to 
reduce plantings. 

The President is obviously seeking 
broad public support to speed his anti- 
recession measures through a slow-moving 
Congress. His major legislative proposals 
—with the exception of the minimum 
wage increase—do not rile most Republi- 
cans. Neither do the executive actions 
that he announced during the week: his 
Administration will accelerate defense 
procurement, federal highway and post of- 
fice construction, the payment of income 
tax refunds and the award of Government 
contracts to small business in depressed 
areas. All those devices, tried and proved 
by the Republican Administration in the 
recessions of 1954 or 1958, would channel 
more spending money into the consumer 
economy and put men back to work. 





Walter Bennett 





tions of tax fairness.’ Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue Mortimer Caplin has 
long yearned to cut taxes from 91% to 
65% in the highest brackets, and from 
20% to 10% in the lowest brackets, 
chinking loopholes to stanch the loss. 
Walter Heller, the President's chief eco- 
nomic adviser, would cut the maximum 
rate to 60%, reduce the lowest rates from 
20% to 14%. All three oppose what Hel- 
ler calls “upside-down subsidies,” such as 
oil and mining depletion allowances and 
stock dividend exemptions. 

Support from Treasury. The crazy- 
quilt tax blanket that stifles the U.S. 
economy has been patched up but not 
basically changed since the 1930s, when 
only one in 33 Americans paid income 
taxes. With one in four now on income 
tax rolls, the law needs a thorough over- 
haul. For example, were all deductions 
done away with, the Government could 








Peter Morcus 


Tax REFORMERS SuRREY, HELLER & CAPLIN 
Patches on patches on the crazy quilt. 


Toward Tax Reform 


It should be possible to reform the 
tax system to stimulate economic growth, 
without reducing revenues and without 
violating the basic principles of fairness 
in taxation, 

—John Kennedy's Economic 
Message to Congress 


Economic experts of both parties are 
agreed that, long-range, the U.S. econ- 
omy needs nothing so much as wholesale 
tax reform. The drive for reform has been 
given a new push by President Kennedy's 
appointment of three of the most ardent 
reformers to three of the Administration's 
top economic posts. 

For years, Assistant Treasury Secretary 
Stanley S. Surrey has damned the “pro- 
visions favoring special groups or special 
individuals that run counter to our no- 





With no Government prompting, leaders of 
18 A.F.L.-C.1.0. building-trades unions and 28 
contracting firms last week set up machinery to 
prevent strikes in the nation’s $55 billion-per- 
year construction industry, Terms: labor and 
management will meet before the beginning of 
every major construction job, seek to find and 
settle potential grievances before they arise 
move into arbitration if necessary. Hoped-for 
result: fewer stoppages in the construction of 
such major projects as oil refineries and steel 
mills, faster economic growth, more construc- 
tion jobs. 


raise just as much revenue as it does now 
simply by taxing personal incomes by 
10% and corporate earnings by an esti- 
mated 44°% (instead of 52%). While no- 
body is seriously talking about abolishing 
all exemptions—least of all those for chil- 
dren, charities, medical costs and legiti- 
mate business expenses—there is a drive 
shaping up to eliminate some of the out- 
dated and often abused tax shelters, lower 
the rates. Among other things, the re- 
formers want to tighten the capital-gains 
law, limit the amounts that home owners 
can deduct for mortgage interest pay- 
ments and property taxes, perhaps remove 
the exemptions for social security benefits. 

Treasury Secretary Douglas Dillon, one 
of the many Republicans who favor re- 
form, has conferred with Arkansas’ Wil- 
bur Mills, chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee and captain of the 
reform brigade in Congress. Dillon and 
Mills realize that progress will be slow 
and difficult; that every reform proposal 
will be met by howls from the affected 
groups. Dillon was surprised to learn that, 
even though the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion was pledged to tax reform, the Treas- 
ury had begun virtually none of the mas- 
sive staff work and computing that must 
precede any rewriting of the basic law. 

Start in April. Dillon intends to pro- 
pose some minor revisions in April, per- 
haps tightening expense-account allow- 
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ances and chucking the $50 exemption on 
dividend income. But the Treasury will 
not be ready with any sweeping propos- 
als for many months. After they are sub- 
mitted, Miils will hold extensive commit- 
tee hearings, aiming to create the climate 
of public opinion needed to stir Congress 
to action. With luck and massive help 
from the President. a new tax bill might 
have a chance in Congress next year. 


Praises for Raises 

Just about 99.44% of the nation’s 
economists and analysts believe that 
wages spiraling ahead of productivity will 
put the U.S. at a serious disadvantage in 
world trade and will contribute to the gold 
drain. But A.F.L.-C.1.0. President George 
Meany is not a man to be intimidated by 
odds; he vigorously believes that wages 
should be raised to spur buying power 
and growth. “Don't let anyone tell you 
that low wages are the answer to our 
problem,” said he at a union meeting in 
suburban Miami last week. “On the con- 
trary, ours is a high-wage, high-priced 
economy, and it must move forward by 
growing at a rate of at least 44% a year 
to create new jobs for the hundreds of 


thousands of new workers who are com- 
ing into the labor force each year.” 

As Meany spoke, General Motors Corp., 
biggest U.S. manufacturer, was preparing 
to announce that its hourly rated em- 
ployees averaged $3.06 an hour last year. 
By contrast, latest figures show wages of 
26¢ in Japan, 61¢ in Italy, 72¢ in France 
and 78¢ in West Germany. 


DIPLOMACY 
Embassy Row 


Two of John Kennedy's choices for am- 
bassadorships were in trouble last week. 

In Bern, the Swiss cabinet took the un- 
usual step of formally delaying its ac- 
ceptance of Earl E.T. Smith, onetime 
U.S. Ambassador to Cuba and longtime 
millionaire Republican golfing pal of Jack 
Kennedy and Father Joe. Swiss Ambassa- 
dor Auguste R. Lindt huddled with Un- 
der Secretary of State Chester Bowles to 
discuss the Smith appointment. Swiss au- 
thorities pointéd out the technicalities that 
1) Smith has done little to disguise his 
fondness for deposed Cuban Dictator Ful- 
gencio Batista, and 2) Switzerland repre- 
sents U.S. interests to the government of 


Sees CAPITAL NOTES 


Clear It with Lyndon 


Vice President Lyndon Johnson has 
served notice on White House patronage 
bosses that he still intends to pass on fed- 
eral appointments in Texas. Johnson's 
ukase does not sit too well with Texas’ 
senior Senator, Ralph Yarborough, but he 
can only grumble mildly. 


Knuckle Rubber 

News pictures almost invariably show 
President Kennedy 
with his hands stuffed 
into his side pockets. 
Contrary to some be- 
liefs, he does not fin- 
ger any lucky charms 
in his pocket, but 
merely imprisons his 
hands to keep from 
giving in to nerv- 
ous habits. Kenne- 
dy is a knuckle rub- 
ber (fourth finger, 
left hand), forelock 
brusher, tie-knot shifter and teeth tapper. 


Sharp Cut 


The President got a big laugh at his 
press conference when he said that a re- 
cent muscle-flexing interview given by 
Admiral Arleigh Burke had been given be- 
fore inauguration day, and thus predated 
the Kennedy directive requiring such 
comments to be cleared by the White 
House. “This,” said Kennedy, “makes me 
happier than ever that such a directive has 
gone out.” To some Washington hands, 
the crack grated as a needless rasp for the 
Navy's capable chief, who was a distin- 
guished combat commander when Jack 
Kennedy was learning to run PT boats. 
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Double Feature 


After working like a dirt farmer for 
days and nights, exhausted Orville Free- 
man left off from his new chores at the 
Agriculture Department and went to the 
movies. Moments after he sat down, the 
man behind him tapped Freeman on the 
shoulder. “This,” said the President of 
the U.S. with a grin, “is a hell of a way 
to write a farm program.” 


Naval Blockade 


The new Strategic Target Planning 
board, which is responsible for assigning 
hot war targets to the various services 
according to capability, is under heavy 
fire from a diehard Navy clique in the 
Pentagon. Reason: the director of the 
targeting board is an Air Force officer, 
SAC General Thomas Power, who, to the 
diehards’ way of thinking, ought not to 
have much to say about the war missions 
of the Navy's cherished Polaris missile 
submarines. The Navy critics are not mol- 
lified by the fact that a vice admiral is 
Power's deputy.. 


McDynamo 


The member of the new White House 
family who is getting the biggest buildup 
by colleagues as the Administration’s 
“strongman” is McGeorge Bundy, 41, 
Kennedy's special assistant on national 
security affairs. Yaleman Bundy earned 
his reputation as a dynamo at Harvard, 
where he became dean of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences at 34, and, soon after- 
ward, a force on university administration 
councils. Kennedy is well aware of Bun- 
dy’s growing prestige and says with a 
chuckle: “I think I'll continue to have 
residual functions.” 


current Cuban Dictator Fidel Castro. 
While inspired Swiss newspaper editorials 
denounced the Smith appointment, and 
the Swiss cabinet resolved to “wait and 
see what will happen in Washington,” 
John Kennedy was standing firm. 


In Tokyo, conservative opposition 
mounted against the choice of brainy but 
blunt Edwin O. Reischauer, a Japanese- 
born Harvard professor with a Japanese 
wife. Japan’s Ambassador to the U.S., Koi- 
chiro Asakai, summoned Japanese corres- 
pondents in Washington, asked them such 
leading questions as “Do you believe we 
should accept an ambassador who is not a 
full and true American?” Outgoing U.S. 
Ambassador Douglas MacArthur II also 
opposes Reischauer, who had charged that 
MacArthur's embassy was guilty of a 
“shocking misestimate of the situation” 
leading up to last spring's Japanese riots. 
After MacArthur invited him in to see 
official embassy reports, Reischauer pub- 
licly retracted. said that the real misjudg- 
ment was made in Washington. 

Meanwhile, with no fuss whatsoever, 
President Kennedy asked some 40 career 
ambassadors to remain at their present 
posts. Among them: Roy Rubottom, Ar- 
gentina; H. Freeman Matthews, Austria; 
John Moors Cabot, Brazil; Edward Page 
Jr., Bulgaria; William C. Trimble, Cam- 
bodia; Christian M. Ravndal, Czecho- 
slovakia; Robert McClintock, Lebanon. 


THE CONGRESS 
Full House 


With the 1960 census wrapped up, the 
House of Representatives faces the pain- 
ful duty of reapportioning its 435 seats. 
Sixteen states stand to lose 21 seats to 
more populous areas, and pressure grows 
for Congress to take the easy way out 
by enlarging the House. Sixteen House- 
expansion bills, written mostly by jeop- 
ardized members, have already been intro- 
duced. Support is building for the bill 
sponsored by Kentucky's Frank Chelf, a 
measure that would add 34 new seats, sav- 
ing 17 of the threatened Congressmen. 

Speaker Sam Rayburn has long opposed 
any additional seats, feeling that the 
House is big enough, would become cum- 
bersome and unmanageable if it got any 
bigger. But with pressure from many an 
old friend who might lose a seat, Mister 
Sam is wavering. He asked Oklahoma's 
Carl Albert, the Democratic whip, to 
make a quiet investigation and some rec- 
ommendations. Then Rayburn let it be 
known that for the time being he would 
take a neutralist position. He still has 
misgivings, believes that the Chelf bill 
might open the door to further growing 
pains. “First thing you know,” he grumped 
to a friend, “you'll have 600 members’""— 
which to Mister Sam and nearly every- 
body but a doomed Congressman is an 
intolerable and preposterous prospect. 


% The number was fixed by statute in ror but 
temporarily expanded to 437 (until 1963) to 
accommocate the new states of Hawaii and 
Alaska. 
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LAURENCE, MARIBEL & MARIBEL OWEN 


DISASTERS 

Family Affair 

The passenger list of Sabena Airlines’ 
707 Jet Flight 548 for Brussels counted 
all the types that have become so familiar 
to airline attendants at New York's Idle- 
wild International Airport. There was the 
bound for Warsaw to the bed- 
of his cancer-ridden mother, the 
teen-age wile of a Euro; e-based service 
making her first flight, the pregnant 
young wife of another overseas G the 
middle-aged priest going to Brussels for 


a reunion with his pare the tourists 


young man 

















brimming with language books and visions 
of Notre Dame and Rimini, the com 


fortably tired Brussels businessman. 

Flight 548 had something special 
that infected even the travel-weary and 
the sé. Bubbly, chattery, their eyes 
dancing with excitement, came a swarm 
of 18 young members of the U.S. figure- 
skating team, headed with their coaches 
for the world championship competitions 
at Prague. Fresh-faced and eager, they 
were ‘the cream of America’s talented 
skating stars, experts in a sport that re- 
quires hard self-discipline, dedication and 
diligence. In the group were the brother- 
and-sister teams of Laurie and William 
Hickox and Ila and Ray Hadley, the mar- 
ried team of Patricia and Robert Dineen 
and Coach Edward Scholdan and his son 
James. The most famous skaters among 
them were the three Owens of Winchester 
Mass. Maribel Owen, 20, won the na- 








tional senior pairs championship this year 
with Figure Skater Dudley Richards (he 
was there, too). Her sister Laurence (pro- 
nounced Lo-rains), only 16, had won the 
North American championship for women 
at Phil delphia only wo days earlier; 
her dazzling grace had made her one of 
the most bewitching youngsters who ever 
shaved ice on a rink, and she was a sure 
candidate for top honors in the 1964 
Olympics. Their mother Maribel, 49, was 
one of the nation’s top coaches and win- 
ner in her day of the U.S. figure-skating 
championship no fewer than nine times. 
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Patricia & RoBert DINEEN 
And the | 


And then melted skates in the 





The priest, the businessman and the 
sorrowing son, the ebullient skaters, the 
pregnant wife and the eleven crew mem- 
bers—all of them buckled in and soared 
hopefully into the Atlantic night. 

Pointed Up. It was shortly before 10 
o'clock next morning when the 707 neared 

Something must have been 
wrong in the cockpit: for the last 
minutes of flight, Pilot Louis L: 
did not contact Brussels Airport. 
made a wheels-down approach, but 
} 





Brussels. 









round again, possibly bec ea 
jet was taking off. On Se Irn 
breasting the flat fields near by at 5 


ft.. he increased 
giant 7 Into an 
Brussels tower flashed the 
t >» trucks and aml 
rolling wn the landing stri 


Some three miles north of the 














in the vil 


of Berg, Mrs. Joseph Ver- 
hoeven saw the plane pitch and yaw. “It 


peo] le 


e 






was so low,”’ she said, “I could 
looking at me from inside the 
turing. I held my hand up 
Then the airplane stopped r 
air. It was as if it were hangi 
something. The whole thing was sh 
terribly, as if it were str 
started moving again. But som 
holding it back. Then an amazing thing 
happened. The plane began to point to 
the sky. The whole nose began to rise 
upward. In a few seconds, the plane was 
straight up, absolutely straight—pointed 
right to heaven. It fell then like a stone 
straight down, until it hit the ground. I 
could see the people inside waving at me 
and I kept waving back.” 

Epitaph. The rescue squads were too 
late; the wreckage was comp Charred 
dismembered bodies were stre 








ng there on 








was 








1 every- 
in the 
earth, others with their heads bent low as 
if they had been given last-minute emer- 
gency warning. Here and there were cou- 
ples locked in frantic embrace. A farmer 
working in the field was killed, another 
severely injured. 

It would probably be months before 
investigators—helped by U.S. experts— 
could piece together the causes of the dis- 
aster, but the facts could scarcely lighten 
the burden of the tragedy itself. It was 
proud Sabena’s worst disaster, and the 
first crash involving a regularly sched- 





where. Some were found speared 








uled comm 
707 crack-ups occurred durir 
thts). No one life could clai 
above another, but the deaths of 
and sisters, husbands and wives 
t one of the worst 
whole families of any crash ever. 
there were multiple deaths in ten 
families. Their epitaph was told in th 
tears of thousands of other skaters 


ercial Boeing 


















and sons de: 












the globe, and by three pairs of melted 
skates that dangled all day from a crip- 
pled aileron in the sun. 


THE SOUTH 
To the Jails 


Police and jailers across the South did 
a bustling business last week as Negroes 
organized new sit-in demonstrations in a 
dozen cities 
@ In Atlanta. seven Negro clergymen 
ninister got themselves arrested 


] 





one white r 
by sitting-in at the city’s segregated rail- 
road Terminal Station restaurant to draw 
attention to 76 Negro students al 
jailed. The ministers sat-in behind bars 
for 24 hours, then posted bond, deciding 
that they could do more good outside. 

@iIn § 
lice mustered in regimental proportions 
block the path of angry Negro students at 
Morris College (Baptist) who intended to 
march downtown protesting the 


eady 














nter, S.C., local and state po- 


oO 





arrest of seven students and one 
member. After a tense impasse when pa- 
trol cars twice stopped the marchers at 
campus gates, the students dispersed. 

@ In Columbia, South Carolina’s capital 
150 Negro students from Allen University 
and Benedict College forced three lunch 
counters to close, were seated but refused 








service at two others. 

@ In Nashville, Negro students continued 
to clog ticket-window lines as they be- 
sieged segregated movie houses for the 
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—_ee 


aa: 


third straight week without success. but 
were surprised to receive courteous serv- 


ice 
res 


@ In Lynchburg, 
Sweet Briar women’s college picketed 
drugstores with segregated lunch counters. 
as six other white and Negro students, in- 


clu 
fas 
sec 


tences for earlier sit-ins at the counters. four wars 
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for the first time at a bus-station Big Bonanza 
taurant, 
factories. 
farthest-reaching 


Va.. girls from all-white 


ding two white girls from similarly 
hionable Randolph Macon, began the 
ond week of 30-day trespassing sen- 


averaging $3 


KENTUCKY 


Laid low by layoffs in its coal pits and 
has approved the 
all state veterans’ 
bonus bills and one of the first anywhere 
since the palmy post-Korea days. Begin- 
ning in April. the state will pay bonuses 
2 apiece and ranging up to 


Kentucky 





PROFESSOR AT THE BLACKBOARD 
A Noted Cold-War Scholar Analyzes the Long Struggle with Russia 


HE threat of war is still the ultimate argument of the 

diplomat; the conduct of war is still the business of the 
soldier. But in the nervous decades of nuclear adventure. 
the infinite implications of armed combat have made a mil- 
itary authority of the scholar. It is the scientist with his 
slipstick who measures the effects of untried weapons in fu- 
ture battles. It is the professor at the blackboard who defines 
the dilemmas that complicate each new scheme for building 
a practical deterrent. One acknowledged dean of this new 
breed of cold-war scholars is Political Scientist Henry A. 
Kissinger. 37. Director of Harvard's Defense — Pro- 
gram and Pentagon adviser. His new book. The Necessity 
for Choice (Harper; $5.50). has become required reading 
in the Pentagon, State Department and White House. 


Avoiding Temptation 

Kissinger joins in the urgent warning that the buildup of 
Russian missile strength calls for a drastic overhaul of U.S. 
defense policy. While somewhat nervously overstating the 
imminent peril of the missile gap (Tore, Feb. 17). Kissinger 
argues convincingly that U.S. forces. in order to deter, must 
be able to absorb a first strike and still retaliate with the 
promise of damage which the Soviets will find unacceptable. 
Anything less than this—for example a situation where the 
U.S. depends on nuclear bombers based at easy-target air- 
tields—will provide an almost irresistible temptation for a 
potential enemy to strike while he has an edge in missiles, 
and thus eliminate U.S. nuclear forces with only a minimal 
risk of retaliation. At the very least the U.S. must strive 
for nuclear forces that can withstand a first blow—by dis- 
persing and protecting its bombers. rushing missile bases 
underground, and mobilizing such missiles as Minuteman 
(on trains) and Polaris (in submarines). At best. all the U.S. 
can hope to achieve is a situation of “mutual invulnera- 
bility.” And under mutual invulnerability the threat of all- 
out nuclear war—the threat that lay behind the longstanding 
U.S. strategy of “massive retaliation”—will “lose its credi- 
bility and its strategic meaning--particularly against aggres- 
sions which are explicitly less than ali out. The preposterous 
aspect of the U.S. military policy is that even in the face of 
first the missile gap and then the approaching mutual invul- 
nerability, we continue to rely on the threat of all-out war 
as our primary deterrent.” 

With invulnerable ICBMs providing a nuclear standofi, 
says Kissinger, the only way the U.S. can deter less-than- 
total aggression is by having strong limited-war forces. In 
a small war pressures will be strong on both sides to avoid 
the use of nuclear weapons. Hence the U.S. should build up 
its conventional forces. “The conventional capability of the 
free world should be sufficiently powerful so that a nuclear 
defense becomes the last and not the only recourse .. . 
There is no reason except lack of will why Western Europe 
and the United States cannot create local forces capable of 
arresting almost any scale of Soviet aggression.” 


Changing NATO 

Kissinger holds that the missile standoff will ultimately 
make obsolete the U.S. commitment to launch all-out war 
in the event of a Soviet attack on any NATO nation. “If 
NATO can be defended only by all-out war. it will face a 
hopeless dilemma: to yield to pressure will set up a pattern 
of Soviet blackmail. while to resist will involve catastrophic 
devastation.” Hence the need for strong conventional forces 
is most evident in Western Europe. “None of our European 
allies is capable of creating from its own resources a retalia- 
tory force capable of defeating the U.S.S.R., even by strik- 
ing first.” Nor is any European country alone “capable of 
withstanding Soviet pressure. Security is therefore insepara- 
ble from unity . . . NATO should have every incentive to 
develop a strategy which does not force the United States 
to have to choose between all-out war and inaction in the 
defense of Europe.” 

Independent European nuclear powers—such as France and 
Britain—only increase the temptation for Russia to destroy 
European retaliatory power piecemeal. ‘To be sure,” writes 
Kissinger. a united Europe “could not win an all-out war 
with the U.S.S.R. But it might deter, through the ability to 
extract an exorbitant price in case of aggression. . . A Eu- 
ropean Atomic Force—provided it was well protected— 
might not only deter a nuclear attack; it could also furnish 
an umbrella for a conventional defense.” 


Searching for Strength 

Kissinger sets off his concern about power relationships 
with a historian’s sensitive exploration of general U.S. aims 
and purposes. He warns that it is fatuous to think that So- 
viet Russia will evolve into a less belligerent nation as it 
grows in industry and education. (‘Industrialization did not 
make Germany less militant.”) Since the U.S. is in for a 
long struggle, it must dig deeply into its own moral and 
spiritual resources for strength. It cannot, for example, form 
policy by trying to appeal to the so-called “uncommitted” 
nations. (“A cult of noncommitment will doom freedom 
everywhere.” ) Nor is it enough for the U.S. to simply try 
to prove that it can outproduce the Russians. It must learn 
to “infuse the values of human dignity and freedom with 
enough vitality so that the younger generation all over the 
world will feel obliged to come to grips with them emotion- 
ally and intellectually.” 

“We must,” he writes. “be willing to face the paradox 
that we must be dedicated both to military strength and 
to arms control, to security as well as to negotiation, to 
assisting the new nations towards freedom and self-respect 
without accepting their interpretation of all issues. If we 
cannot do all these things, we will not be able to do any of 
them. Our ability to master the seeming paradoxes will test 
even more than our ability to survive; it will be the measure 
of our worthiness to survive.” 
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Korea) who lived in Kentucky at the 
time he entered the service. Also eligible: 
veterans’ widows, widowers. parents and 
orphaned children now under 18. Ken- 
tucky estimates that some 450,000 peo- 
ple will collect a bonus bonanza amount- 
ing to $136 million, but the total cost 
will be at least $260 million. counting 
administrative expenses and interest on 
bond issues. Kentuckians will be paying 
Ssoo to every veteran of any of the last off that bill, through a new 3°; sales 
(Spanish-American through tax. for 30 years. 


| 





ARMED FORCES 
Death in the Silo 


The job of drilling nuclear-missile 
launching sites deep into the earth makes 
construction of the pyramids look like a 
Tinker Toy exercise. Yet despite such 
everyday troubles as strikes and material 
shortages, the work on the 207 ICBM 
silos now under construction in the U.S. 
has been no more risky than bridge build- 
ing. Last week at Site No. 2—one of the 
twelve Atlas missile launching pads be- 
ing dug near Roswell, N.Mex.—ironwork- 
ers began removing the steel outriggers, 
which stabilized an unmanned Lorain 
crane poised near the edge of the 172- 
ft. hole. The huge crane rolled through 
a wooden railing, toppled over back- 
wards. Then, while crews watched helpless- 
ly, the boom toppled and the crane slid 
over the silo’s lip. It hurtled downward, 
brushed workmen and _ scaffolding off 
the sides of the hole, crashed in flames 
at the bottom, killing a total of six and 
injuring 14. 


How Semper Fi? 

Every boot who ever lived has had the 
lesson drummed into his shaved head: 
the U.S. Marine Corps is the best god- 
dam outfit that ever existed. Its tradi- 
tions are the most glorious, its battles the 
bloodiest, its men the bravest. 

Last week the Marine Corps reeled un- 
der a humiliating attack that purpled 
faces from Quantico to Korea. Reason for 
all the commotion: an article in Cavalier, 
a corpuscular magazine with a large bar- 
racksroom circulation, that made the 
Marines’ Hymn and many of the corps’ 
proudest boasts sound like the Parade 
of the Wooden Soldiers. To compound 
the horror, the author was a certified 
leatherneck with 26 years’ service in the 
corps, retired Brigadier General William 
B. McKean. 

The Marines, McKean claims, were a 
tinhorn elite corps until World War I, 
when Correspondent Floyd Gibbons im- 








Associated Press 


ATLAS MissILeE Site AT RoswELL, N. Mex. 
The pyramids were a Tinker Toy exercise. 


mortalized the 4th Marine Brigade in the 
Battle of Belleau Wood. Actually, Gib- 
bons wrote his flaming story in advance, 
was wounded by a stray bullet that cost 
him his left eye, and never saw the battle 
he deserihed so vividly. Nor did he men- 
tion the other 20,000 soldiers of the 
Army’s 2nd Division, who fought just as+ 
bravely as the 8,000 marines in the French 
forest. There is no question that the ma- 
rines displayed surpassing gallantry at 
Belleau Wood and Guadalcanal and Cho- 
sin Reservoir and countless other places, 
but, says McKean, their exploits have 
been frequently and flagrantly exagger- 
ated. Items: 

@ Marines aboard the sinking Bon 
Homme Richard did indeed capture the 
British Serapis in a bloody, muzzle-to- 
muzzle fight. But all of the 137 enlisted 
men were Frenchmen, in alien uniforms, 
vagrants recruited by John Paul Jones on 
the docks of L’Orient. 

@ U.S. marines did fight in the halls of 





Defense Department—U.S, Marine Corps 


Marines & Heroes AT THE HALLs oF MoctezuMA (CHAPULTEPEC, 1847) 
Greeks, Arabs and Mexicans did most of the fighting. 
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Montezuma* and on the shores of Tripoli, 
but not as impressively as the Marines’ 
Hymn implies. Eight marines helped 150 
Greeks and Arabs capture the fortress city 
of Tripoli from the Barbary pirates in 
1804. In the battle for the castle at Cha- 
pultepec in 1847, fewer than 200 of Win- 
field Scott’s 7,200 troops were marines. 
The actual heroes of Chapultepec, more- 
over, were the Mexican boy cadets, Los 
Ninos Heroes, who, with a small number 
of regular troops, forced the gringos to 
retreat three times in 24 hours, and finally 
died fighting. 

@ The claim that marines have never 
deserted is belied by the facts: during the 
Civil War, marine desertions equaled the 
maximum strength of the corps. 

In the uproar over the Cavalier treat- 
ment of the corps, the magazine was banned 
at Camp Lejeune, N.C., and at the Parris 
Island, S.C., marine training center. 
Growled Major General R. B. Luckey 
commanding officer at Camp Lejeune: “I 
don’t know whether or not there were any 
marines at Tripoli. How the hell would I 
know? But I've believed it for 33 years, 
and I’m going to go right on believing it.” 

Many marines suspected that McKean’s 
attack was not without rancor: as a colo- 
nel, he was in charge of training at Parris 
Island in 1956 during the tragic drowning 
of six boots on a night-time disciplinary 
march through Ribbon Creek. Although 
he was not officially blamed, McKean 
voluntarily retired from the corps two 
months later, after he learned that he was 
about to be transferred to Panama. (His 
retired rank is a so-called “tombstone 
promotion.”’) 

At week's end, General David Shoup, 
the no-nonsense Marine commandant, 
ordered the offensive copies of Cavalier 
back on sale at all Marine bases. The story 
was out, the corps and its esprit had sur- 
vived, and there was no point in not tell- 
ing it to the marines. 


% Another error, which distresses Mexicans, Cor- 
rect name of the Aztec emperor: Moctezuma. 
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POREIGN NEWS 





THE UNITED NATIONS 


The Bear's Teeth 
See Cover} 

In elegant apartment 42-A of Manhat- 
tan’s Waldorf Towers, servants were busy 
setting the long, polished table. U.N. Am- 
bassador Adlai Stevenson was expecting 


Soviet Delegate Valerian Zorin and ten 
of his aides for lunch. There would be 
good food, good wines, and, hopefully, 


over the coffee and cigars, some quiet 
profitable talk. But suddenly a Soviet 
courier appeared with a scribbled, abrupt 
message. The lunch was off, apologized 
Zorin, due to the | unexpected 
business. 

Stevenson did not have to be told what 
the unexpected business was—the news 
ticker had told of it an hour earlier. A 
battered corpse lay buried at the bottom 
of a secret grave thousands of miles away 
in the desolate eastern bush. 
Patrice Lumumba, ex-beer salesman, ex- 
embezzler, ex-Premier, was dead. Russia 
was obviously preparing to make the most 
of it, and Stevenson quickly got on the 
telephone to tell Washington to brace 
itself for the onslaught. 

Fire & Ink. As if at the push of a but- 
ton, turmoil erupted in dozens of coun- 
tries on five continents. In Moscow, a mob 
assaulted the Belgian embassy, smashed 
windows, and broke bottles of ink against 
the walls while militiamen stood by and 
watched. The demonstration was so well 


press ol 


Congo 


organized that whether the students from 
Africa were French-speaking or English, 
they showed up with placards (see cut) 
in English—for the benefit of U.S. TV 
cameras. Hours later, similar crowds were 
in action in Belgrade, Amsterdam, Paris. 
In Colombo, Dublin. Rome, Teheran 
Melbourne and Delhi, demonstrators 
marched through the streets shouting 
Lumumba!" and waving anti-Belgian 
placards. In Cairo, the Belgian embassy 
was set ahre. 

The Russians were cannily and callous- 
ly taking advantage of the genuine grief 
and outrage of many Afro-Asian national- 
ists for whom Lumumba had become a 
symbol of uncompromising revolt against 
the Western whites who had held Africa 
for more generations than most could 
count. But the Communists also managed 
to turn some of the anger against the 
U.S.. which had never even possessed an 
African colony, with the argument that 
any ally of Belgium must be an enemy 
of the black man. In Ghana, crowds or- 
ganized by Kwame Nkrumah’s party offi- 
cials pranced through the streets of Accra 
with placards reading UNITED STATES 
MURDERS LUMUMBA, besieged the U.S. 
embassy, ripped the emblem from over 
the door and smashed an outdoor light 
with rifle shots. Even in Western-oriented 
Nigeria, the U.S. embassy was attacked 
and its windows smashed by thousands 
of shrieking Nigerians. 

In Moscow, the Russians revealed that 





Russia’s Zorn & U.N.’s HAMMARSKJOLD 
The hatchet over a new target. 
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Patrice LUMUMBA 


their immediate target was U.N. Secre- 
tary-General Dag Hammarskjold and the 
U.N. operation in the Congo. In a sav- 
age 1,500-word statement, they attacked 
Hammarskjold as an “imperialist lackey” 
and an “accomplice and organizer of mur- 
der,” and demanded that he be thrown 
out of office. Simultaneously, Moscow an- 
nounced immediate recognition of the 
Communist-backed Stanleyville rebel re- 
gime of Red-lining Antoine Gizenga, one- 
time Vice Premier in the Lumumba gov- 
ernment, and promised “all possible 
sistance and support” for it. To an anx- 
ious world, it seemed a clear threat that 
Russia was ready to intervene physically 
in the Congo cockpit. 

In Manhattan next day, stocky, florid 
Valerian Zorin clumped in through the 
big wood door at the side of the U.N. 
Security Council chamber to launch the 
Russian offensive in the biggest propa- 
ganda forum of them all. At 59, Chief 
Soviet Delegate Zorin had done hatchet 
jobs before. Zorin was the Ambassador to 
Czechoslovakia who helped organize the 
Soviet plot that converted the Czechs’ 
wobbly democracy into an armed dicta- 
torship and that very possibly helped For- 
eign Minister Jan Masaryk “fall” to his 
death in the courtyard of the Czech For- 
eign Ministry. He has served as Ambassa- 
dor to Bonn, more recently stonewalled 
the West in the interminable disarmament 
talks in Geneva. Lacking the vulpine bril- 
liance of Andrei Vishinsky but more ani- 
mated than the dead-faced Andrei Gro- 
myko, and probably less able than either, 
Zorin is now rated No. 3 man in the 
Soviet Foreign Ministry, where he has 
been Deputy Foreign Minister on and off 
for over a decade. 

The Demands. His heavy jaw jutting 
like one of Ionesco’s man-turned-rhinoc- 
eros, and flanked by two beetling aides,* 
Zorin laid out the Soviet demands in his 
curious reedy tenor: 1) arrest Katanga’s 
Moise Tshombe and Congolese Army Ma- 





1 him on the Platon 





* The men cover 





Morozov, Zorin’s No. 2 man at the U.N, (with 
earphone Alexei Nesterenko, the U.N. Soviet 
mission's political counselor 
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jor General Joseph Mobutu, and put them 
on trial; 2) dissolve all Tshombe and 
Mobutu troop units and force all Belgians 
out of the Congo; 3) pull the U.N. force 
out of the Congo within a month. 

“The freedom and national independ- 
ence of the Congo cannot be guaranteed 
so long as the mercenary clique of Tshom- 
be, Mobutu and Kasavubu have free rein.” 
cried Zorin, adding, “An end must be put 
once and for all to the so-called United 
Nations operation in the Congo. The Con- 
golese people must be given the Oppor- 
tunity to solve their own vital problems.” 

As for Hammarskjold, intoned Zorin 
“the Secretary-General has directly par- 
ticipated in the collective plans of the 
colonizers whose final goal is to stifle the 
young African republic there is not 
the slightest justification for considering 
that he has seen the light and is prepared 
to change his course.” Zorin’s target was 
as much the office of Secretary-General as 
the man who occupied it. Last October 
during Nikita Khrushchev's shoe-banging 
visit to the General Assembly, the Soviet 
Premier had proclaimed his dislike of 
Hammarskjold (“We do not trust Mr. 
Hammarskjold and cannot trust him”) 
demanded that the Secretary-Generalship 
be replaced by a three-man executive, 
representing the three world blocs, the 
East, the West and the neutrals. Hammar- 
skjold branded this for what it was: a 
deliberately unworkable idea that would 
hamstring the entire U.N. Secretariat. 

As Zorin attacked him, Hammarskjold 
sat toying with a pencil or puffing on a 
cigarette, Russia, said Zorin, would hence- 
forth refuse to have any dealing with 
Hammarskjold, would address all business 
to a Deputy Secretary-General, Russia's 
Georgy Arkadev. It was a gambit that 
the Russians had also tried on Hammar- 
skjold’s predecessor, Trygve Lie, who lost 
Russia’s favor in 1950 when he supported 
the U.N.’s defense of South Korea. Lie 
weathered Moscow's snubs until Novem- 
ber 1952, but finally found it impossible 
to continue in his post. 

The Last Word. Hammarskjold’s own 
job is safe until his term expires in April 
1963, for there is no provision for the 
Secretary-General’s impeachment. But 
would he too finally quit rather than en- 
dure the endless Soviet slaps? No, said 
Hammarskjold to the tense delegates. His 
voice was low, his face stonily impassive 
his words edged. “It is ironic for us, who 
have been guided solely by the interests 
of the Congo. . . to be attacked by those 
who pursue entirely different aims,” said 
Hammarskjold caustically. “By resigning 
I would, at the present difficult and dan- 
gerous juncture, throw the organization to 
the winds . . . I hope that my language 
is clear enough.” 

Adlai Stevenson leaped immediately to 
Hammarskjold’s defense. “The issue is 
simply this: Shall the United Nations sur- 


vive? Shall the attempt to bring about 
peace by the concerted power of interna- 





tional understanding be discarded?” As 
for Hammarskjold himself, “he needs no 
defense from me. His record is an open 
book. . . Let the Soviet government, if it 
wishes, pretend that he does not exist; it 
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will find that he is far from a disembodied 
ghost, and it will find that peace-loving 
states will continue to support his patient 
search for the right road to security and 
peace in the Congo.” 

Turning to the Congo, Stevenson jabbed 
back at Zorin. He reminded the Council 
that Patrice Lumumba himself had first 
asked the U.S. for troops to restore order, 
and the U.S. told him to appeal to the 
U.N. Stevenson noted tartly: “We re- 
joice to hear the Soviet denounce political 
assassination with such vehemence 
We condemn any death without due proc- 
ess of law, whether of African politicians, 
Hungarian patriots, or Tibetan national- 
ists ... As to colonialism, my country 
fought colonialism in 1776 and my 
countrymen have died to end colonialism 
in Cuba, though some Cubans seem to 
have forgotten it.” 

Stevenson's primary concern however, 
was Russia's threat to intervene directly 
in the Congo. “The United States,” he 
warned, “does not intend to sit by if oth- 
ers consciously and deliberately seek to 
exacerbate the present situation . We 
are prepared to use all our influence, if 
other United Nations members do like- 
wise, to prevent such assistance from com- 
ing into the Congo.” 

But the Russians had stoked up a high- 
ly emotional issue. Just how emotional 
was demonstrated in the Council cham- 
ber itself. Midway through his speech 
Stevenson was interrupted by wild screams 
coming from the visitors’ gallery. As Ste- 
venson stopped and stared, some 60 Ne- 
groes burst into the gallery, scrambled 
down the aisle shouting “Lumumba!” 
flailed wildly at the astonished guards. 
One woman, shrieking like a banshee, laid 
out a cop with a skull blow from her 
spike-heel shoe. It took 15 minutes to 
drag the screaming, kicking demonstrators 
outside, where they continued their dem- 
onstration on the sidewalk. Some may 
have been Communist, but most were 
merely excited members of Manhattan Ne- 
gro factions. But the Communists lost no 
time in exploiting them; Party Secretary 
Ben Davis turned up, got himself photo- 
graphed being hustled off by policemen. 
In Harlem, orators declared that the 
death of Lumumba was somehow re- 
lated to segregation in New Orleans. 

A Chat on the Phone. With the Rus- 
sians happily surveying their handiwork 
Adlai Stevenson decided that still tougher 
words were needed if Moscow was to get 
the point. That afternoon he picked up a 
phone in a small office high in the U.N.’s 
glass and steel skyscraper, got through 
quickly to the White House. “Mr. Presi- 
dent, it’s time for you to get tough,” said 
Stevenson to John F. Kennedy. “I rec- 
ommend that at your news conference this 
evening, you tell the U.S. people and the 
world that we are ready to oppose any uni- 
lateral intervention in the Congo, and in 
no uncertain terms. I’m presumptuous 
enough to have some language for you.’ 

Then, as the President of the U.S. 
scrawled notes on his white desk pad, 
Stevenson read off his suggested version 
of a statement. To a visitor, Kennedy 
admitted later that he was _ pleasantly 
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surprised at Stevenson's toughness. “My 
God, in this job he’s got the nerve of a 
burglar.” After consulting the State De- 
partment, the CIA and the major West- 
ern allies for advice and suggested amend- 
ments, Kennedy read the final statement 
to the press. “I am seriously concerned.” 
he said in words cautious but clear, “at 
what appears to be a threat of unilateral 
intervention in the internal affairs of the 
Republic of Congo . . . 1 would conceive 
it to be the duty of the United States, 
and indeed all members of the United 
Nations, to defend the charter of the 
United Nations by opposing any | such | 
attempt by any government.’ No one 
doubted that the President was declaring 
that the U.S. was ready to use armed 
force, if necessary, to back up his words. 
The Contrails. Fact was, according to 
intelligence reports, that some shipments 
of Soviet arms and equipment had already 
arrived at the Stanleyville headquarters 
from which Antoine Gizenga’s forces now 
controlled large sections of the Congo's 
vast interior. The route, apparently, was 
via Cairo and Gamal Abdel Nasser’s high 
ying four-engined Ilyushins; Britain had 
received assurances from the Sudan that 
it would continue to forbid overland 
transit, but there was little the Sudanes« 
could do about those mysterious south- 
bound contrails occasionally 
30,000 feet and higher. 
Russia’s attack on the U.N. came at a 
time when many in the West were having 
misgivings of their own about Congo pol- 
icy and Hammarskjold’s operations. The 
U.N. deputy in the Congo, Rajeshwar 
Dayal, seemed to be all too willing to 
close his eyes to outrages by Lumumbaist 
bullyboys, while taking every opportunity 
to denounce anti-Lumumba regimes. The 
U.N. force itself was dangerously close to 
disintegration, with Morocco and Guinea 
withdrawing their troops, and profession- 
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al meddlers such as Nasser and Ghana's 
Nkrumah trying to take a hand in the 
Congo’s internal affairs. Most of all, there 
seemed to be no end in sight under the 
present ground rules. For too long, U.N. 
troops, operating under fuzzy, limited or- 
ders, had stood listlessly by as the Congo- 
lese shot and stabbed one another; often 
the U.N.’s uncertain policy had prolonged 
more arguments than it settled. 

But unlike the Soviet Union, the West 
wanted to strengthen, not weaken, the 
U.N. Since he took over the U.S. delega- 
tion three weeks ago, Stevenson has been 
energeticaliy conferring with Hammar- 
skjold, as well as with the Africans and 
Asians, in search of a “consensus” for a 
new formula that could break the long 
Congo stalemate. Hammarskjold wanted 
wider powers, enabling him to block mon- 
ey transfers from abroad to Congo banks 
and to search all incoming planes for 











peat that about India and Nigeria.” He 
knew Moscow could not come out flatly 
against any scheme with wide support 
among the Asians and Africans. 
Common Ground. With the news of 
Lumumba’s death, and in the thunder of 
Moscow's political drums, hopes of agree- 
ment suddenly faded in a welter of confu- 
sion. But it soon became clear that al- 
though several African nations (Ghana, 
Guinea, the U.A.R., Mali, Morocco ) quick- 
ly joined the Russians in recognizing Gi- 
zenga’s “government,” that was where 
Moscow’s success stopped. Mali and Guin- 
ea spoke up halfheartedly for Hammar- 
skjold’s resignation (but not his ouster); 
most shared the view of one Asian who 
admitted, ‘We're all at fault for not giv- 
ing Hammarskjold a stronger mandate.” 
Faced with the prospect of U.N. with- 
drawal from the Congo, almost all were 
suddenly sobered. A major factor was the 
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arms. But many sensitive African nations 
were wary of too much power for the 
U.N. For its part, the U.S. was urging 
Belgium to cease its arms buildup in Ka- 
tanga—aid that, in African eyes, was just 
as “unilateral” and disruptive as the Com- 
munists’ support for Gizenga. (With ex- 
traordinarily bad timing, a_ chartered 
Stratocruiser arrived in Katanga last week 
carrying three crated jet fighters, doubt- 
less procured with Belgian assistance. ) 
At one point, there was broad agree- 
ment among the Afro-Asians on a plan 
that would neutralize the competing Con- 
golese army forces, oust all foreign mili- 
tary or paramilitary “advisers” and sol- 
diers of fortune, bring back Parliament 
and a broadened central government. 
When Adlai Stevenson told Soviet Dele- 
gate Zorin about the plan. mentioning 
lightly that India and Nigeria—two con- 
spicuous Afro-Asian names—might intro- 
duce it as a resolution, the Russian 
seemed startled: “What's that, what's 
that?” he barked at the interpreter. “Re- 
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conversion of India’s Prime Minister Neh- 
ru, who had refused to send a single sol- 
dier to fight in Korea; since then Nehru 
has seen the Red Chinese in action in 
Tibet and elbowing at his own frontiers. 
“The future can be saved only by action 
—strong action!” he cried last week amid 
the ugly echoes of Moscow's threats, and 
announced that he was ready to contribute 
Indian combat troops to beef up Hammar- 
skjold’s Congo force. 

Hastily, the Afro-Asians reached agree- 
ment at last on a resolution that most 
could support. Its main provisions: 1) the 
U.N. is to stop the Congo's civil war, using 
force if necessary to prevent clashes; 2) 
the opposing Congolese army units (Gi- 
zenga’s, Mobutu's, Tshombe’s) should be 
disarmed under U.N. control and taken out 
of politics; 3) all Belgians and other for- 
eign military and political personnel 
should be forced out of the country; 4) 
Parliament is to be reconvened. 

But the U.S. detected a couple of dan- 
gerous loopholes. The resolution said noth- 





ing about the shipment of foreign arms 
and equipment into the Congo, and did 
not give Hammarskjold’s men the right ‘to 
intercept such contraband. This was, after 
all, the key to peace. But when the U.S. 
proposed amendments to close these loop- 
holes, some of the resolution’s backers were 
strangely reluctant to agree; one of them 
was Nasser’s U.A.R.. which had been traf- 
ficking in arms for Gizenga for some weeks 
and perhaps wanted to continue doing so. 
The Lunge. What induced Moscow to 
embark on this disruptive lunge? One an- 
swer is that Russia wants nothing, no 
body, no agreement, no group of nations 
capable of hampering any adventure or 
pursuit the Kremlin might have in mind. 
Though the Russians value the U.N. as a 
propaganda forum, they have no interest 
in a U.N. with power to act (Zorin was 
quick to point out that he had nothing 
against the U.®. itself, only against its ex- 
ecutive officer). Even if the present attack 
is beaten back, it has served the Russians’ 
purpose in intimidating Hammarskjold. 
After Khrushchev’s attack last fall, Ham- 
marskjold became notably more cautious 
in the Congo, shied away from involve- 
ment in the Laos squabble, on the ground 
that the Russians were waiting for just 
such an opportunity to bring him down. 
In Africa, the Zorin attack alarmed 
governments who look to the U.N. for 
protection and as a forum where they 
can make their voices heard. But even 
here, the Russians had scored by their 
own reckoning. For the Communists look 
over the heads of governments to Afri- 
ca’s impassioned students and wild-eyed 
nationalists. If sufficiently encouraged in 
their anti-colonial hatred for white men, 
they can be depended on, in the Commu- 
nists’ view, ultimately to rule the future 
of Africa. The 10,000 students who rioted 
last week in Nigeria were a warning of 
how effective this tactic could be; Ni- 
geria’s moderate government was frankly 
frightened by the outburst, at week’s end 
privately warned the U.S. that it would 
be forced to ‘tbe somewhat more anti- 
colonial in its future policies if it were to 
keep its influence in African councils. 
Planes over the Sudan. But Western 
experts doubt that Khrushchev is pre- 
pared for really serious intervention in the 
Congo. If the Russians tried to move into 
the Congo, they would face as many diffi- 
culties as the U.N.—or Patrice Lumumba 
—and they know it. Even providing major 
aid to Gizenga would be enormously diffi- 
cult. In the deep Sudan interior, the over- 
land roads are perilous, and planes can 
bring in only a trickle of supplies, even 
if the Sudan permitted overflights (which 
it has so far refused to do). If the Congo 
ever became a theater for a clash between 
East and West on the model of the Span- 
ish Civil War, the West would have all 
the advantages of supply lines. As it is, 
the Russians will have all they can do 
just sneaking planes through or around 
the Sudan to feed Gizenga enough sup- 
plies to keep him going as a troublemaker. 
Cold Shock. Basically, Lumumba’s 
death was too good an opportunity for 
Khrushchev to miss and a chance to prove 
to comrades the world over that he could 
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as the Chinese when the 
“Do you think he could 
have passed it up, and then explained to 
Mao that he didn’t want to offend his 
new friend, John F. Kennedy?” demand- 
ed one Western expert. 

Whatever the motives, Khrushchev’s 
decision was like a bucket of cold water 
to the U.S.’s new leaders. For Adlai Ste- 
venson, dedicated to lessening cold war 
tensions, and long contemptuous of the 
brusque counterblast as a technique of 
foreign policy, the week had come as a 
shock, stimulating the strongest kind of 
change in a man essentially unschooled in 
the closeup rough-and-tumble of Commu- 
nist diplomacy. For the new President of 
the U.S., Russia’s attitude was a rude re- 
minder that although the Kremlin’s tac- 
tics might change, its strategy most 
emphatically does not. “Together, let us 
explore the stars, conquer the deserts, 
eradicate disease, tap the ocean depths 
and encourage the arts and commerce,” 
said Kennedy in his inaugural address. 
Word went out recently from the White 
House urging Moscow to avoid harsh in- 
cidents in the early weeks of the new U.S. 
regime, whose policy was not yet molded. 

But Nikita Khrushchev is not to be 
conned that way. Khrushchev figures that 
he will get a summit meeting with Ken- 
nedy not because of how much or how 
little he smiles but simply because the 
sheer weight of Russia in today’s world 
makes a summit meeting necessary soon- 
er or later. 

For the week’s work, Khrushchey 
would congratulate himself that he had 
once again stirred the world into a state 
of anxiety, a testament to his power but 
also to the apprehension the world holds 
for Communist ruthlessness. 

He had managed to tarnish the image 
of the U.N., and to diminish the effective- 
ness of its Secretary-General, even though 
the small nations rallied to Hammar- 
skjold’s defense. But Khrushchev also had 
his failures. The uncommitted nations re- 
fused to stampede. And if his actions 
were designed to test the mettle and tem- 
per of the new Kennedy Administration, 
he found it unmistakably firm. 


be as militant 
chance came. 
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THE CONGO 
Death of Lumumba—& After 


At the height of her husband’s power 
28-year-old Pauline Lumumba wore dia- 
monds and high heels and Paris frocks. 
Last week she bared her breasts in the 
Congo's traditional sign of mourning, and 
led a wailing procession of other bare- 
breasted women through the streets of 
Léopoldville. Coldly and without regrets. 
her husband's archfoes in far-off Katanga 
province had just proclaimed that Patrice 
Lumumba was dead and buried deep. 

The Katangese, who defied world opin- 
ion for weeks in hanging onto Lumumba, 
finished the affair with a flourish. “I will 
speak frankly,” said Katanga Interior 
Minister Godefroid Munongo. “If people 
accuse us of killing Lumumba, I will re- 
ply: ‘Prove it.’” 

Last Look. The last time Patrice Lu- 
mumba was seen alive by anyone but his 
captors was Jan. 17. It was the low point 
in the career of a man who had dreamed 
of bossing a united Congo in the grand 
style of the man whom he admired 
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Ghana’s Kwame Nkrumah. He had failed 
but as a Western diplomat put it, “being 
the best demagogue around, he kept any- 
body else from running it either.” Taken 
from a military prison in Thysville, where 
in typical fashion he had almost fast- 
talked his guards into mutiny. Lumumba 
was flown to Elisabethville, hauled out 
and savagely beaten by Katangese sol- 
diers, then driven off to jail, his hands 
bound behind his back with rope. Most 
Congo experts are now convinced that the 
Katangese, aware that Lumumba was 
gaining followers even while in prison, 
shot him the very next morning. 

The elaborate tale told by Minister 
Munongo last week did little to change 
anybody's mind. Lumumba, as Munongo 
told it, had escaped by stolen car from a 
farmhouse prison near the Portuguese 
Angola border, along with his Minister of 
Youth, Maurice Mpolo, and Senate Vice 
President Joseph Okito. The car ran out 
of gas, was found overturned in a ditch 
45 miles away. Three days later, fleeing on 
foot, all three were “massacred by the in- 
habitants of a small village.’ The villag- 
ers “may have acted somewhat precipi- 
tously, though excusably,”’ conceded Mu- 
nongo, but he would pay them the $8,000 
bounty that he had posted for Lumum- 
ba’s head. He would not name the village 
because of the possibility of “eventual 
reprisals’ nor say where the three bodies 
were buried for fear of later “pilgrimages 
to the scene.” 

The Katangese solemnly produced steel 
spikes that Lumumba supposedly used to 
tunnel through a wall in the farmhouse 
and sticks of firewood with which the 
prisoners slugged the guards. But a pho 
tographer allowed to take pictures of the 
farmhouse reported “no signs of recent 
habitation,” except for a bar of soap and 
pictures of the Matterhorn on the wall. 
Dr. G. E. Pieters, a Belgian who signed 
the death certificates, had no doubts 
about the identity of the principal victim 
(“You'd recognize that goatee and those 
bulging eyes anywhere”). Asked how the 
men had died, he replied: “What hap- 
pened between my entry into the bush 
and my return is a medical secret. The 
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code of the doctor forbids me to speak.” 
But he admitted to a reporter, “The bod- 
ies were not fresh.” 

Closed Case. To the Katangese, that 
closed the case. “I forbid the United Na- 
tions to take positions in this matter,”’said 
Munongo, adding by way of explanation 
that the U.N. had never concerned itself 
about Sacco and Vanzetti, the Rosenbergs, 
Caryl Chessman, Draja Mikhailovich or 
King Feisal. As for any J.K. investiga- 
tion, Katanga President Moise Tshombe 
snapped: “I couldn't give a damn.” 

While the world outside burst into up- 
roar, the Congo itself received the news 
with sluggish calm, as if Lumumba’s 
death was to be expected. There was some 
scattered violence—but not the widely 
predicted blood bath. In Léopoldville, 
Lumumba fans rioted for a night, and 
somebody cut a man in half. In Bukavu, 
drunken Congolese soldiers seized a Ro- 
man Catholic priest, cut off his ears and 
then beheaded him. 

The Congo's squabbling _ politicians 
seemed more concerned about the line 
of succession. Almost to a man they found 
at least qualified praise for the man they 
had fought. They called days of mourning 
and turned out for Requiem Masses. 
Among the mourners: President Joseph 
Kasavubu's government, which observed 
a minute of silent tribute for “a sincere 
patriot who got involved with bad for- 
eigners’—though it was the Kasavubu 
government that turned Lumumba over 
to Katanga after he got too hot to handle 
in the Thysville prison. 

Success Unpredictable. Chief aspirant 
to Lumumba’s mantle is Antoine Gizenga, 
39, a onetime schoolteacher and an all- 
out pro-Communist. Gizenga founded a 
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small anticolonialist party in a Léopold- 
ville saloon two years ago, later flitted 
off to Prague's Institute for African Stud- 
ies. His party won 13 Parliament seats 
in last year’s election. He tossed them to 
Lumumba, and Lumumba made him Vice 
Premier. Since shortly after his boss's 
arrest last December, Gizenga has run 
the show from the Eastern province riv- 
er capital of Stanleyville (and to one 
recent visitor, he remarked that he saw 
“no reason for a change” even if Lumum- 
ba were released). He keeps Lumumba’s 
younger brother Louis close by for pres- 
tige purposes, but his closest ties are to 
the Communists. 

In disorderly Stanleyville, a city of 
about 130,000, the Congolese soldiers are 
so unpredictable in their loyalty that Gi- 
zenga has three times asked for U.N. pro- 
tection from his own army. Jungle mold 
grows thick on factory walls, and unem- 
ployment is almost total. The troops and 
officials have drunk up the stocks of im- 
ported cognac at the best hotels and are 
now reduced to palm beer. Gasoline and 
munitions are in short supply. 

Conditions are even worse in nearby 
Kivu province, where Lumumba’s old 
Communist-lining Information Minister 
Anicet Kashamura took over as boss two 
months ago. On hearing of Lumumba’s 
death, Gizenga sent soldiers to Kivu, 
where they arrested and beat up Kasha- 
mura. But pro-Kashamura troops then 
beat up the captors and released their 
man, leaving the situation confused and 
Lumumba’s heirs bitterly split. 

Gizenga has sent out an urgent appeal 
for help. Last week nine Communist-bloc 
countries and seven left-leaning neutrals 
lined up to extend him diplomatic recog- 
nition as the “legitimate” government of 
the Congo. But even if Gizenga gets sup- 
port from abroad, he is a poor stand-in 
for Lumumba as a national leader. He 
has little political presence, is a faltering 
orator who does not even speak the East- 
ern province's Swahili. 

New Support. In Léopo!dville, stolid 
President Joseph Kasavubu and his new 
Premier Joseph Ileo picked up new sup- 
port. Last week the U.N.’s Conciliation 
Commission, composed of eleven Afro- 
Asian countries that sent troops to the 
Congo, advised that Ileo might be able 
to bring peace with a broad-based gov- 
ernment, and they recommended conven- 
ing a “summit’’ meeting to bring the Con- 
go’s assorted factional leaders to agree- 
ment. 

With Lumumba gone, the strongest 
man around is the man responsible for 
his death: Katanga’s cold-blooded Presi- 
dent Moise Tshombe. But Tshombe runs 
only one province, and is heartily dis- 
liked outside it. Last week his well- 
equipped army, led by 400 Belgian offi- 
cers, struck into northern Katanga, easily 
pushed back pro-Lumumba Baluba tribes- 
men as far as the Lualaba River. Tshombe, 
wearing a Homburg, helicoptered to the 
front to congratulate his men. At Eli- 
sabethville airport, a Boeing Strato- 
cruiser arrived, carrying in its hold three 
twin-jet Fouga Magisters, advertised as 
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trainers but equipped for firing rockets.* 

Tshombe is backed in his province by 
a humming economy still run by the Bel- 
gians. Despite all of the Congo's troubles, 
the copper mines of Katanga’s Belgian- 
owned Union Miniére set production rec- 
ords last year, paid $50 million in taxes 
into Katanga’s treasury. With his Belgian 
adviser, Colonel Guy Weber, always at his 
shoulder, Tshombe has launched an offen- 
sive to clear his province of Gizenga’s in- 
vading soldiers. In partnership with the 
Léopoldville military boss, Major General 
Joseph Mobutu, Tshombe would like to 
go after Gizenga himself—if the U.N. 
were not in the way. “If others will leave 
us alone,” he growled, ‘‘we will solve our 
problems. Both East and West must keep 
their noses out of our affairs.” 

As for the limber, goateed adventurer 
who in a few dizzy years had skyrock- 
eted from postal clerk to world figure, 
Tshombe had only a terse epitaph: “The 
fuss over this evil man will soon die 
down, The people have no memories here. 
C’est fini.” 


ALGERIA 
The Rivals 


There are two kinds of Frenchmen in 
Algeria, and no two men were ever more 
ironically type-cast than Pierre Lagai- 
llarde and Pierre Popie. Both from well- 
to-do families, they grew up as next-door 
neighbors amid the rose gardens and 


* The planes probably came from the Belgians, 
who pay no more attention than does the U.A.R. 
to the U.N. ban on “unilateral” aid. But the 
delivery was clouded with mystery. Katangese 
officials said that they had meant to cancel the 
order and that delivery of the planes at this 
time was “a terrible mistake.’’ The Stratocruis- 
er was unmarked except for its serial number, 
which traced back to a New York charter outfit 
called Seven Seas Airlines, Inc. The company 
denied that it owned the Boeing, said it was 
engaged only in a food airlift to the Congo 
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orange groves of Blida, a small town nes- 
tled at the foot of the Atlas Mountains, 
32 miles from Algiers. 

Slim. swaggering and handsome, Lagai- 
llarde liked to race hot-rods on the tw 
ing mountain roads above the Chiffa 
gorge, was soon known locally as a casse- 
tout, or hell-raiser. He believed that 
Algeria belonged to its French coloniz- 
ers, distrusted Arabs, and eagerly em- 
braced every right-wing idea from anti- 
Communism to anti-Semitism. Popie was 
small, shy and intellectual, and his credo 
read: “I am an Algerian. I believe that 
Europeans can live in close friendship 
with the Moslems even if Algeria be- 
comes independent.” 

On the Barricades. Events threw them 
against each other, and Lagaillarde always 
won. At Algiers University, where both 
studied law. he captured the presidency of 
the European Students Union from Popie. 
Lagaillarde was elected a Deputy to the 
National Assembly, served as a_para- 
trooper in charge of “interrogating” Mos- 
lem suspects, emerged as the top man 
among the European activists. He per- 
sonally led the January 1960 uprising in 
Algiers, fought a pitched battle with the 
police and raised the barricades against 
De Gaulle. Arrested and brought to trial 
in Paris, Lagaillarde fled to Spain, where, 
from the safety of Madrid, he now loud!y 
urges the European activists in Algeria to 
fight to the last man. 

Pierre Popie followed a more danger- 
ous course. He became that rarity in Al- 
geria—a European who openly favored 
negotiation with the F.L.N. rebels. At the 
Algiers bar, he brilliantly defended Mos- 
lems accused of F.L.N. sympathies. Last 
month, called to testify at the Paris ‘bar- 
ricades” trial, Popie told his friends: “La- 
gaillarde’s lawyers have made him out to 
be a lily-white, high-minded revolutionary 
boy scout. I have evidence to show him 
up for what he is—a torturer and killer 
operating with immunity and enjoying 
the protection of certain elements in the 
French army.” 

Ear to Ear. His evidence was never 
given. Two days before he was to leave 
for Paris, Popie was found dead in his Al- 
giers office: he had been stabbed 14 times, 
and his throat was slit from ear to ear. 

In the old days, this would have been 
the end of it, for the police files of Algiers 
are filled with unsolved murders of “lib- 
eral” Europeans. But, under De Gaulle, 
the police no longer look the other way. 
Detectives carefully checked up on every 
name listed in Popie’s methodical diary. 
One entry mentioned a paratroop corpo- 
ral named Claude Peintre. When Peintre 
was brought in for questioning last week, 
it was discovered that his fingerprints 
matched those found in Popie’s office 
after the murder. 

Peintre cracked like a dropped mirror, 
implicating a burly, broken-nosed ex- 
Foreign Legionnaire as his fellow assassin. 
They had killed Popie, said Peintre, for 
$400 each, which had been given them 
by Paul Agay, 32, an executive of a soap 
company, who had told them: “That bas- 
tard has to be eliminated before he talks.” 
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Associated Press 
LAGAILLARDE 
At last the boy next door was dead. 


Hauled in by the police, Agay would ad- 
mit only that he had “received orders 
from Paris from someone I knew only 
by his Christian name.” 

At week’s end a police official said: “We 
are investigating three separate trails. 
One leads to a right-wing group in Paris, 
another to a small group of activists in 
the French army, and the third trail leads 
straight to Spain.” In Spain, Expatriate 
Pierre Lagaillarde had nothing to say. At 
long last, his rivalry with Pierre Popie 
was over. 


WEST GERMANY 


A Promise 

On principle, the West Germans believe 
in foreign aid—it rebuilt their economy 
after World War II. But they have been 
annoyingly frugal about giving out any, 
even though their coffers have been filling 
with gold at the rate of $1 billion a year 
while U.S. reserves are shrinking. Last 
week, under heavy pressure from the U.S. 
to help stanch the drain on U.S. gold, 
West Germany finally agreed to ante up. 
After a chat between Kennedy and West 
German Foreign Minister Heinrich von 
Brentano, the West Germans announced 
a long-range foreign aid program of about 
$1 billion a year. 

West German “aid” in the past has 
consisted mostly of short-term, high- 
interest credit to finance purchases of 
West German goods. The West Germans 
last November promised a $1 billion pro- 
gram of aid to underdeveloped countries 
for 1961, but never got around to spelling 
out exactly how it would be spent. Apart 
from an aid program, the U.S. proposed 
that the West Germans ease the pressure 
on the dollar by paying the cost of the 
U.S. troops stationed in Germany. The 
West Germans refused; instead they bun- 
dled together a makeshift $1 billion pack- 
age that consisted chiefly of prepayment 


of money they owed the U.S. anyway. 
Kennedy said bluntly that the offer met 
“neither the problem nor the opportunity.” 

Just how much real sacrifice for West 
Germany the new aid program will entail 
was still unclear. Not until after the 
elections this fall are the Germans likely 
to say how much of the $1 billion will be 
made up of the grants and long-term, 
low-interest loans that the underdeveloped 
countries really need. But this time, Ken- 
nedy said he was “satisfied.” 


EAST GERMANY 


Doctors’ Dilemma ° 

Dr. Dietrich Schultze. 57, devoted half 
a lifetime to building up his professional 
skill and practice as an ear, nose and 
throat specialist in the Thuringian frets 
(county) of Hildburghausen, but he could 
no longer stick the place. The Red Party 
bosses of East Germany had promised Dr. 
Schultze time and again that his children 
could go to universities, and time and 
again reneged. Early this month—like 
more than 3,300 other doctors since 1954 
—Dr. Schultze slipped over the nearby 
border into West Germany with his fam- 
ily. His flight left Hildburghausen (pop. 
65,000) with only one private physician, 
a general practitioner. 

At that. the people of Hildburghausen 
were relatively lucky. They had a county 
hospital and six rural “ambulatoriums’ 
(clinics). In the county of Gardelegen, 
not a single private practitioner was left 
for 55,000 people, and they had only one 
county hospital—understaffed because 
many hospital doctors have joined the 
exodus to the West. In Rostock, one re- 
maining eye specialist, a 72-year-old man, 
keeps a ten-hour-a-day schedule. The flow 
of fleeing physicians has reached a flood 
stage of Soo or more a year, and shows no 
signs of subsiding. Remaining doctors. 
especially the relatively few in private 
practice, are grossly overworked, and pa- 
tients are under-doctored. 

A Duty to Stay? As a result. both 
physicians and laymen in both East and 
West Germany are hotly debating the 
question: Has a physician the right to flee 
for private reasons, or is it his bounden 
duty to stay for the sake of his patients? 

Impressive reasons argue for staying. 
East German doctors can actually earn 
more than most of their West German 
colleagues and can usually command a 
house and car. And West Germany is 
officially opposed to the exodus, partly 
because West Germany has a surplus of 
doctors, partly because the government 
believes that if the spark of liberty is to 
be kept alive in East Germany, some 
intellectual leaders must remain. Minister 
for All-German Affairs Ernst Lemmer 
says carefully: “We wish these represent- 
atives of the German intelligentsia would 
stick it out and lend their fellow citizens 
a moral and spiritual helping hand.” 

A Need to Flee. But even more im- 
pressive reasons argue for going. The 
jack-booted regime has a genius for an- 
tagonizing intellectuals—even those it is 
most anxious to placate. It denies doctors 
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the right to prescribe any drugs not made 
in Iron Curtain countries. It puts pressure 
on them to rush workers back to their 
jobs. to put productivity above profes- 
sional judgment. A West German physi- 
cian sympathizes: “Any reputable doctor 
recognizes his ethical duty to his patients. 
But he also has an ethical duty to his 
children. And suppose the authorities de- 
mand that he make confidential reports 
on the political attitudes of his patients 
and colleagues?” 

The East German bosses do just that. 
Dr. Hans Klamp was prepared to stay as 
head of an employee clinic in Gartz—un- 
til the Communist Regional Council or- 
dered him to deliver weekly intelligence 
reports on his patients. In Briissow the 
security police wanted to “bug” a private- 
consultation room so they could tape- 
record patients’ complaints. The doctor 
decided that ethics and morality left him 
no choice. He fled. 


PORTUGAL 


Evening of Empire 

“Viva Portugal! Viva Salazar!” roared 
the crowd of 80,000 jamming the dock 
area in Lisbon. Jet fighters of the Portu- 
guese air force whined overhead, tugboats 
and pleasure craft blew their whistles as 
the 20.906-ton liner Santa Maria last 
week steamed majestically up the Tagus 
River, back in its home port and in Portu- 
guese control after its twelve-day captivi- 
ty by rebel Captain Henrique Galvao. 

Even aging Dictator Anténio de Oli- 
veira Salazar, 71, who rarely appears in 
public, was on hand for the gala occasion. 
Well guarded by police, Salazar boarded 
the Santa Maria, smiled benignly from 
the bridge for 30 minutes of vivas by the 
crowd, then descended to the ship's chapel 
to pray at the flower-decked casket of the 
young third pilot, the only fatality in the 
rebel capture of the Santa Maria. Across 
the wide Atlantic in Brazil, where he is 
enjoying asylum, rebel Captain Galvao 
added his own carnival note to the saga: 
he announced that he might star in a 
Mexican movie about the Santa Maria's 
capture, ‘as long as it does not injure the 
dignity of the movement I head.” 

Portuguese officials insisted that the 
delirious joy in Portugal at the ship's 
return—and the failure of the revolt 
against Salazar—was equaled only by the 
joy in the “overseas provinces” of the na- 
tion's far-flung empire. But then officials 
were stunned by news of renewed and 
savage rioting in Portugal's restless Afri- 
can colony of Angola, and began splut- 
tering denials of the reports trickling out 
through the colonial censorship. From the 
capital city of Luanda came word that 
swarms of Africans hurled themselves 
against a police station and were method- 
ically mowed down by automatic weapons 
in the hands of paratroops and police. A 
Luanda cab driver told reporters that he 
saw five trucks loaded with corpses driven 
out to a mass burial in the bush. The 
prison attacked in earlier rioting still 
“stank like a charnel house” even after 
being cleared of dead bodies, said one 
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UPI 
Dictator SALAZAR 
After the viva, spluttering denials. 


Angolan. While tanks and armored cars 
patrolled the streets at night and Portu- 
guese gunboats and planes combed the 
coastline. a doctor said wearily. “I don't 
know how much more of this I can stand. 
Every night we deal with men dreadfully 
wounded and cut up.” 


ISRAEL 
The Accused 


Outside the brand-new, four-story, 
limestone Municipal Cultural Center in 
Jerusalem. a 9-ft.-high wire-mesh security 
fence was being erected last week. Inside, 
work is progressing on a bulletproof glass 
and plastic cage in which Adolf Eichmann 
will sit when he goes on trial. The cage, 
declare the Israelis, is both to shield Eich- 
mann from assassination by an enraged 
spectator and to prevent a sympathizer 
from slipping him a vial of poison such as 
allowed Hermann Go6ring to escape the 
hangman’s noose during the Niirnberg 
War Crimes trials after World War II. 

Ever since he was spirited out of Argen- 
tina nine months ago, Eichmann has been 
confined in a heavily guarded cell at an 
undisclosed location. He wears Israeli 
army-style khaki trousers, shirt and pull- 
over and when not consulting with his 
lawyers, keeps busy boning up on stand- 
ard works dealing with the Nazi persecu- 
tion of the Jews. His German-born law- 
yers, Robert Servatius and Dieter Wech- 
tenbruch, meet with him for six hours a 
day in a windowless room bisected by a 
glass wall. Lawyers and client have to 
communicate via earphones and micro- 
phones. The lawyers show Eichmann doc- 
uments and letters from his wife by press- 
ing them against the glass. 

“Eichmann is eager to tell why things 
happened without regard to the outcome 
of the trial,” says Lawyer Wechtenbruch. 
“He says he obeyed orders, and the de- 
fense should be able to prove this. He 








thinks of nothing all day but his defense. 
At night he thinks of transcendental 
things—what, I cannot disclose.” 

Every day Wechtenbruch and Servatius 
have been sifting through 4,000 pages of 
statements made by Eichmann to Israeli 
police and stacks of documents that the 
Israeli prosecution intends to use during 
the trial. Confronted with this enormous 
quantity of paperwork, they have asked 
for a postponement. The trial is now ex- 
pected to begin in mid-April. In downtown 
Jerusalem, Ministry of Justice officials still 
labor late into the night to make their 
case even more airtight, as if determined 
to live up to Eichmann’s own puzzling 
estimate: “The Jews must be a people of 
the first magnitude, for lawgivers have 
always been great.” 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Pound Foolish 


One of the lesser benefices conferred 
by Britain’s empire builders on untutored 
natives was the British monetary system 
of pence, shillings (12 pence) and pounds 
(20 shillings). As the empire slowly dis- 
solved, most colonials seized the first 
chance to convert to a saner system. India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon switched to a deci- 
malized rupee, Canada and Singapore to a 
decimalized dollar. Last week South Afri- 
ca, whose Afrikaner government is intent 
on being as separate from Britain as it 
can be without taking itself out of the 
Commonwealth, replaced the pound with 
a decimal system of Rands and cents. 

Under the new system, the Rand is 
equal to to shillings ($1.40), and can be 
divided into 100 cents. Already the gov- 
ernment has spent $21 million converting 
old-type cash registers and accounting 
machines to the new decimal system. But 
the chief beneficiaries of the changeover 
are South Africa's schoolchildren. For 135 
years, South African schoolboys, like their 
brothers in England and the empire, have 
had to learn mathematics twice—first in 
the manner of the civilized world, which 
counts on ten fingers and decimalizes ac- 
cordingly, and then in the English manner, 
which counts laboriously in 12s and 20s. 
Addition and subtraction were perhaps no 
more difficult than they were for the Ro- 
mans, who could easily take XXXIX from 
CIV, but multiplication and division often 
unhinged the juvenile mind. Sample: if 
23 cricket bats cost £25 11s. 9d., how 
much does one cricket bat cost?* 

In Britain itself, reform is resisted. Last 
week the Institute of Chartered Account- 
ants warned that unless Britain abandoned 
£, and d., it would be by 1965 “the 
last significant upholder of that system.” 
Britons, as usual, heard the announcement 
with the stony silence usually reserved 
for ill-bred bounders. 
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* The answer: é1 2s. 3d, It is solved by first 
turning everything into. shillings, then into 
pence. Multiply the pounds by 20, add the 
shillings, multiply the sum by 12, and add the 
pennies. Then divide by 23 (cricket bats) and 
convert back to pounds, shillings and pence by 
division. Answer in the new system: 2 Rands, 
22'4 cents. 
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Taste PALL MALL...so 


GOOD! 
GOOD! 


Good-looking, Good-tasting, Good-smoking Pall Mall! 


Why does Pall Mall taste so good, good, 

\ good? Because Pall Mall’s famous length 

|} of fine, good-tasting tobacco travels and 
gentles the smoke naturally— makes it 
~ mild—but does not filter out that satisfying 

flavor. That’s why Pall Mall tastes so good! good! 
good! Never too strong. Never too weak. Always 
just right! Outstanding ...and they are Mild! 
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HERE'S WHY SMOKE “TRAVELED” THROUGH FINE TOBACCO TASTES BEST 


1 You get Pall Mall's 2 Pall Mall's famous 3 Over, under, around and 
famous length of the length travels and gen- through Pal! Mall's fine, 
finest tobaccos money tlesthe smokenaturally. good-tasting tobaccos — 
can buy. Travels it... and makes it mild! 


Enjoy satisfying flavor...so friendly to your taste! 
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THE AMERICAS 


Alliance for Progress 

Just as he has stamped the phrase New 
Frontier on his Administration at home, 
President Kennedy is out to tag his Latin 
American policy. The new catch phrase, 
first used by the President in his State of 
the Union message: Alliance for Progress. 

Last week the President defined the aim 
of Alianza para el Progreso in an article 
he wrote for Lire EN ESPANOL. The U.S. 
Latin American policy goal will be 
achieved, said the President. “only when 
every form of tyranny—either despotic 
rule at home or domination from abroad 
—is driven from the hemisphere.” Last 
week, even a Latin America preoccupied 
with pre-Lenten carnivals could see that 
the President was out to give substance 
to his words. 

Foop. Two teams of aid and agriculture 
experts moved south of the border—one 
led by George McGovern, 38, director of 
Kennedy's Food-for-Peace program, the 
other by Deputy Director James Syming- 
ton, 33, guitar-playing, folk-singer son of 
Missouri's Democratic Senator Stuart Sy- 
mington. Symington’s five-man team flew 
to Venezuela, Colombia and Ecuador to 
offer grain, seed and other surplus food- 
stuffs as inducements to get to work on 
land-reform programs. Other stops: Peru, 
Bolivia, Chile, Uruguay, Paraguay, Brazil 
and Argentina. McGovern, traveling with 
Brain-Truster Arthur Schlesinger Jr. 
(along as Kennedy's personal representa- 
tive), visited food-exporting Argentina to 
reassure it that the giveaway program is 
not intended to harm normal markets. “A 
man who's starving and not in a position 
to buy food isn’t considered a commer- 
cial customer,” said McGovern. 

Men. Another test of U.S. intentions 
toward Latin America is the kind of am- 
bassadors it sends. Kennedy's choice for 
Costa Rica, a notable bastion of repre- 
sentative democracy in Latin America: El 
Paso Mayor Raymond Lawrence Telles Jr., 
45. a Spanish-speaking fourth-generation 
American of Mexican ancestry. An Air 
Force lieutenant colonel in World War II, 
Telles handled aviation lend-lease sup- 
plies to Latin America, later served as an 
aide to both President Truman and Gen- 
eral Eisenhower on visits to Mexico. 

BackING. The President, at his tele- 
vised press conference, laid special em- 
phasis on an announcement that “we have 
today recognized the government of El 
Salvador.” Implicit in his announcement 
was a caution to the new junta, dominat- 
ed by El Salvador’s legendary “14 fam- 
ilies,’ whose indifference to the nation’s 
poor has been conspicuous even by Latin 
American standards. The junta, said Ken- 
nedy pointedly, “has announced its deter- 
mination to bring about free and demo- 
cratic elections in that country, and it 
seeks solutions for the economic and social 
difficulties . . . We hope to be able to as- 
sist El Salvador in reaching these goals.” 
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CUBA 
In the Escambray 


Two hundred miles southwest of Ha- 
vana in south central Cuba lies the Sierra 
Escambray, an area of precipitous hills 
pocked with large caves and dominated by 
two 3,000-ft. peaks. The Escambray is 
fine country to hide in. Since May 1960. 
when the first anti-Communist defectors 
from Fidel Castro's army took refuge 
there, the number of guerrillas fighting 
Castro from the Escambray has swelled to 
some 1.000 men. By last week whispered 
tales seeping out of Cuba told of pitched, 
no quarter battles in the Escambray and 
of hospitals overflowing with wounded. 
The reality was far different: fear, fatigue, 
hunger and boredom, punctuated occa- 
sionally by wild, often accidental fire 
fights in the wilderness. 

In their first few months in the Escam- 
bray, the anti-Castro rebels did virtually 
nothing but lie low. As more and more 
ex-Castro officers appeared, the senior 
men took command. Today Captain Eve- 
lio Duque, a veteran of Castro's Sierra 
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Maestra fight against former Cuban Dic- 
tator Fulgencio Batista, is the rebels’ 
nominal chief. In fact, the Escambray 
guerrillas are still divided into half a 
dozen forces with only loose coordination, 
but since last October they have been get- 
ting arms in speedboat forays and air- 
drops organized by Cuban refugee groups 
in Miami. 

As Castro himself once did, the Escam- 
bray rebels generally rely on standard 
guerrilla tactics: present no solid front, 
hit where unexpected, and vanish. In re- 
sponse, Castro has resorted to tactics very 
like those Batista used against him. Cas- 
tro gradually pulled his regular troops out 
of the Escambray because they can't be 
relied on to fight old comrades-in-arms. In 
place of the regulars, Castro sent in mili- 
tiamen, who cautiously refrained from 
going into the brush, and at night retired 
from the hills for safety. 

During the last three weeks, increasing 
the number of militia around the Escam- 
bray to 50,000, Castro has moved all 
peasants out of the area to deny the rebels 
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a local food source. Establishing three con- 
centric rings of militiamen around the 
rebel area, he has settled down to starve 
his enemies out. In an attempted diver- 
sionary move, some 200 rebels rose 
around Baracoa, in the eastern end of the 
island, but still Castro maintains his pres- 
sure on the Escambray. 

Though they still have enough weapons 
and ammunition, the Escambray rebels 
are running low on food and clothing. The 
airdrops—now stepped up to two a week 
—have become the Escambray’s last life- 
line. But life is tough for the militia, too. 
Notoriously inept at logistics, Fidel was 
barely managing to provide his own men 
with one meal a day. 


CANADA 


Measuring U.S. Influence 

Ever since Canada’s Prime Minister 
John Diefenbaker served notice in Parlia- 
ment last November that his Tory gov- 
ernment would seek legislation requiring 
“Canadianization” of foreign-controlled 
corporations in Canada, U.S. executives 
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have uneasily wondered precisely what he 
had in mind. Last week the government 
introduced a “disclosure of information” 
bill that, as a first step in the program, 
proved unexpectedly easy to live with. 
For all the rambunctious tone of recent 
expressions of Canadian nationalist sen- 
timent, the bill is sensibly designed to 
elicit the facts on the operations of 
U.S. business concerns and labor unions 
in Canada before the Tories consider 
further legislation. 

According to a recent survey by the 
Canadian-American Committee, a prestig- 
ious binational economic research group, 
the overwhelming majority of U.S.-con- 
trolled corporations in Canada have no 
objection to publishing financial reports, 
provided that the rules are the same for 
everyone. The new bill sees to that by 
extending its compass to all “public” 
corporations (those trading shares public- 
ly and having more than 50 shareholders ), 
foreign and Canadian alike. In detail, the 
bill requires corporations to file such data 
as balance sheets, directors’ fees, the na- 
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Here’s a new easy way to make 
more money: Fly your customer with 
you. 

Today, more and more top men are 
going to see other top men on really 
top decisions. It’s so easy now, the 
fast and easy Beechcraft way. 

Without question, Beechcraft leads 
in making possible more face-to-face 
decisions by top men than any other 
make of plane being produced today. 
A new and rapidly growing favorite 
of America’s top men is the big and 





Half-a-continent range is yours (arrows) 
with a Queen Air. Shaded areas show 
2 hours travel radius. And you can use 
5,400 more airports than airlines do. 


The new Beechcraft Queen Air carries 6 to 7 people, has separate passenger 
and pilot compartments, wide center aisle, walk-in baggage area and private 
lavatory. Speeds up to 239 mph. Range, with fuel reserve, over 1,200 miles. 


Making money face-to-face 


roomy, fast and rugged Beechcraft 
Queen Air. 

The urge to go is greater when you 
can go when you want to go, return 
when you’re ready, with speed and 
relaxing ease. And in the quiet pri- 
vacy of the Beechcraft Queen Air’s 
spacious separate passenger cabin, 
you and others can work in “con- 
ference room” comfort. 

Why not investigate the Beechcraft 
way to multiply yourself—and your 
other top producers. 


You, too, can make more money 
for your company — make yourself 
more valuable—by being more often 
where you’re needed for face-to-face 
decisions 

Executives: Write for latest information on 
Beech financing and leasing plans. Address 


Public Relations Dept., beeen Aircraft Corp., 
Wichita 1, Kansas, U. S. 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET 
OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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Getting in and out is easy. The Queen 
Air’s big “air-stair” door just folds down 
and you walk up or down the steps. And 
all luggage is accessible in flight. 


New Beechcraft Debonair carries 4 peo- 
ple and baggage. Continental fuel injec- 
tion power. Speeds up to 195 mph. 
Range, with reserve, over 970 miles. 











| tionality of directors and officers, and a 
rundown on the division of shares be- 
| tween foreign and Canadian stockholders. 
Unions will be required to submit a sim- 
ilar range of information, including copies 
of their constitutions, an accounting of 
their Canadian members’ dues and of the 
benefits paid in return. 
The Canadians consulted U.S. legisla- 
tion in drafting the bill, and by and large, 
it establishes no more exacting standards 


New Beechcraft Super G18 seats 7 to 9 
people. Speeds up to 233 mph. Range, 
with reserve, over 1,450 miles. New 
panoramic windows. Private lavatory. 


than those which most U.S. states set for 
the companies they charter or which U.S. 
federal law sets for labor unions. The 
difference lies in the Canadian measure’s 
avowedly nationalistic intent: to deter- 
mine whether or not the Canadian branch- 
U.S. organizations are conduct- 
ing themselves as good “corporate citi- 
zens” of Canada. 


The Bed-Pushing Craze 


The latest caper in Canadian colleges is 
bed pushing. Born at the University of 
Rhodesia, and perfected—as was last 
. | year’s college craze, phone-booth stacking 
—at South Africa’s University of Natal, 
it spread over some sort of Common- 
wealth bush telegraph. Last week Cana- 
dian college students from Nova Scotia 
to British Columbia were indefatigably 
mounting beds on wheels and pushing 
them over highways, prairies and frozen 
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New Beechcraft Twin-Bonanza seats 6 in 





luxurious comfort. Supercharged fuel 
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injection engines. Speeds to 235 vr, 4 
Range, with reserve, over 1,325 miles. 


Tough in a Toga. Long before last 
week’s fun rolled around, Mrs. Terezinha 





Sensationally new Beechcraft Baron 
carries 4 or 5 people and baggage. Fuel 
injection engines. Speeds to 230 mph. 
Range, with reserve, over 1,200 miles. 





lakes. The current world’s record of 1,000 
continuous miles is claimed by a team 
from Ontario’s Queens University, which 
kept its Simmons rolling day and night 
for a week. 


BRAZIL 
Too Hot for Rubies 


Up near the ceiling of Rio’s gaudy old 
Municipal Theater, gay armadas of dan- 
gling colored disks swayed in a rising fog 
of tobacco smoke and perfumed ether. On 
the floor below, three dance bands, thou- 
sands of voices, brigades of clinking bot- 
tles and the hypnotic hop of feet endlessly 
sambaing built a solid wall of sound. In 
the midst of the jammed dancers, 24- 
year-old Gilda Lopes, clad in a Queen of 
Sheba wisp of gauze and sequins, shim- 
mied deliriously on a table top, drinking 
in masculine ogles as a parched field 
drinks the spring rain. She lost not a 


Souza, 26-year-old secretary to the In- 
dustrial Social Service Board in Recife, 
1,200 miles north of Rio, had begun to 
work on her harem-girl outfit. Last week, 
shimmying atop her table at the Mu- 
nicipal Theater, she let her husband—a 
small man in a large tuxedo—have it 
square in the face with a squirt of ether 
from a spray bomb, “I went to another 
party dressed as a Roman girl,” she ex- 
plained in a shout above the din, ‘but 
it’s hard to do bumps in a toga.” 

From another table top near by, a 
handsome young matron in a white Car- 
men Miranda outfit went right on wig- 
gling her bare midriff as she confided that 
she had left her three children with her 
husband's parents. “Eight years I’ve been 
coming,” she boasted, tossing off still an- 
other glass of whiskey. “Only once, when 
I was pregnant, did I think I'd have to 
miss it. Luckily, the baby waited until 
two weeks after carnival to be born.” 
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Let-Go Libidos. “I'm not jealous when 
other men stop and stare,” said one 
broad-minded husband last week, “so 
long as they just look and don’t touch. 
This isn’t a five and ten.” 


: . beat as she explained her costume: “It’s 

} remeve oars sgt Reggie like the one Lollobrigida wore in the 

or 5 people in amazing quiet. ae at. Caine han é ‘ 

redialad teata @ s up to 210 mph. movie except that Gina had a lot more 

Range, with Ssaaan’ ouae 1.150 miles, | pearls and a ruby in her navel. In Rio 
” . it’s too hot for rubies.” 








New Beechcraft Bonanza carries 4, has 
new, bigger Continental 260 hp fuel in- 
jection engine. Speeds up to 205 
Range, with reserve, over 1,200 





For the men of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil's 
four-day pre-Lenten carnival is wild 
enough. Surging through the city’s streets, 
jamming its clubs, they sing, samba and 
spray passers-by with ether, in a pleasure- 
madness that only exhaustion can satiate. 
But for Brazil's women, the Rio carnival 
is a rare escape from the censorious con- 
trol normally exercised by fathers, hus- 
bands and fiancés. Peeling off some of 


their clothes and more of their inhibi- 
| tions, perfectly respectable Brazilian 
wives and mothers become during the 


| Rio carnival the houris of their innermost 
| dreams. 


Not all the whoopee is without con- 
sequences; by carnival’s end last week, 
Rio’s firemen had been called out 50 
times, some 6.995 people had reported 
into the city’s hospitals for treatment of 
bruises and wounds, and another 2,350 
had been hauled in by the cops whose 
charge books recorded 13 murders, three 
suicides, 477 fights and 87 assaults. After 
that came Lent. The church might not 
approve of all that went on, but there 
were earnest psychologists who argued 
that there were therapeutic dividends 
from thousands of repressions relaxed and 
frustrations banished. 
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When Philadelphia Attorney Harold 
Stassen, 53. one of the most former of 
U.S. political bigwigs, wrote the Kenne- 
dy Administration last week urging U.N. 
membership for two Germanys and two 
Chinas, the United Press International 
dutifully dispatched the news to subscrib- 
ing papers. In New York, the exhaustive 
(“All the News That’s Fit to Print”) 
Times ignored the item, and the tabloid 
Daily News put it on the obituary page. 

. a te 

Meeting in Beverly Hills, the American 
Guild of Creative Fashion Designers sin- 
gled out the “Ten Worst-Dressed Ac- 
tresses in Films.” Among the victims of 
the group’s needlework: Lucille Ball 
(“Nothing she wears makes _ sense, 
blends or complements”), Anna Magna- 
ni (“Gives the impression of someone 
playing Macbeth in tramp clothing’), 
Anita Ekberg (“A 39-in. bust wearing a 
size 12 dress”), Millie Perkins (“A very 
dear and sweet person but much too hon- 
est in her refusal to correct nature's mis- 
takes”), Shelley Winters (“Her style 
sense is totally unrelated to anything liv- 
ing or dead”) and Brigitte Bardot (“It 
is difficult to associate Mlle. Bardot with 
any type of clothing’’). 

; 6 

For generations in the Kentucky hill 
country his family had been farmers, 
moonshiners, preachers and feudists. His 
father was an impoverished and illiterate 
coal miner. But young, log cabin-born 
Jesse Stuart, who often went coon hunt- 
ing with a lantern and a volume of Robert 
Burns, was determined to go to college 
(Said a neighbor: “He's a plum fool. If 
he was a young’un of mine, I'd whip his 
tail with a hickory”). Although hiring out 





Alfred Wertheimer—Scope Associates 
PoET STUART 
Mastered and mastering. 
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to farmers for 25¢ a day at the age of 
nine, and working full time from ages 
11 to 15, Stuart eventually—following 
circus and steel mill stints—graduated 
from Tennessee’s Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity. Five years later, while teaching 
high school back home, Stuart memorial- 
ized his mountain kinfolk with an ingen- 
uous, affecting book of colloquial sonnets, 
Man with a Bull-Tongue Plow. “I was 
not mastering poetry,” he decided. “It 
was mastering me.” Last week, many 
novels, short stories and verse collections 
later, Jesse Stuart, now at 53 having left 
his Kentucky farm to teach for a year at 
the American University at Cairo, re- 
ceived the $5,000 award of the Academy 
of American Poets. Among his prestigious 
predecessors: E. E, Cummings, Robert 
Frost, William Carlos Williams, Conrad 
Aiken. 
a we. we 

With the order of the day—“Go limp 
if police attempt to move you”—Philoso- 
pher-Pacifist Bertrand Russell, 88, labo- 
riously and lengthily prepared for his 
massive, passive, sit-down demonstration 
in favor of unilateral British nuclear 
disarmament. (The new creed: “I'd rath- 
er be Red than dead *’) When the great 
day finally came last weekend, the Gandhi- 
ose effort was a bit of a flop. When his 
silent horde of 3,000 arrived outside the 
Ministry of Defense to squat on the cold 
pavement, the box formation of 400 
bobbies perversely refused to touch a 
soul. When the Russell forces prepared 
to tack their anti-nuclear declarations to 
the Ministry door, the police talked them 
into using tape instead. 

ee 

Visiting an old friend—Director John 
Huston—during the filming of The Mis- 
fits last summer, the green-eyed, blonde 
Manhattan matron was suddenly beck- 
oned to by Star Clark Gable. “You,” he 
ordered. Huston’s visitor was promptly 
hired as an extra, made her movie debut 
in an opening-scene kiss with Gable. The 
role was just another chapter in the multi- 
chaptered life of Marietta Peabody Fitz- 
gerald Tree, 43, a decorative, deserving 
Democrat who last week became the U.S. 
representative to the U.N. Human Rights 
Commission. To fellow Boston Brahmins, 
Marietta is the granddaughter of Groton 
School Founder Endicott Peabody, the 
daughter of Harvard Overseer and retired 
Episcopal Bishop Malcolm Peabody, the 
ex-wife of Attorney Desmond Fitzgerald. 
To Britons, she is now the wife of one- 
time Tory M.P. Ronald Tree, a multimil- 
lionaire investment banker in the land 
of his grandfather, the original Marshall 
Field. To New Yorkers, she is the tireless 
worker for interracial amity who was once 
a director of the National Urban League. 
To Democrats, she is a dedicated cam- 
paigner and state committeewoman whose 
tastefully opulent town house in 1952 be- 
came the salon of her party’s intellectual 
shadow Cabinet and the saloon of the rank 
and file. Recalls one New York leader: “I 
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DeMOocRAT TREE 
Decorative and deserving. 


shall never forget the sight of the Trees’ 
English butler, Collins. dying by stately 
inches at the thought of what that mass of 
Democrats could do to the house, or of 
Ronnie Tree, stiff, perspiring, and appre- 
hensive. And all the time Marietta was 
sashaying around as if it were a picnic in 
Central Park.” 

For some 40 years one of the most pro- 
saic of political pundits, Columnist David 
Lawrence, 72. unaccountably burst into 
verse last week in his back-page editorial 
in U.S. News and World Report. Entitled 
“A World United?” and preaching peace 
through brotherhood, the seven-stanza 
work by Poet Lawrence concluded: 


May nations learn there is no ban 

On testing Love's atomic bomb— 
Thus Enmity destroy! 

For peace is in the soul of man— 

We need not wait for death to come 
Its quiet to enjoy! 

Strolling through his gardens near Pope 
Leo XIII's former summer residence 
(now the Vatican radio station), Pope 
John XXIII came upon the highest point 
in Vatican City, admired the vista and the 
ancient Tower of Porta Pertusa. “What 
a pity,” he sighed, as he saw the ram- 
shackle remains of the 60-foot tower. 
“This is such a lovely place.” Within 
weeks, workmen began restoring the 500- 
year-old structure, which will be equipped 
with an elevator for what insiders said 
would become the Pontiff's summer re- 
treat for meditation and for private au- 
diences with relatives and intimates. 

At a $1oo-a-plate Lincoln Day dinner 
at the Waldorf. New York’s Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller lived up to his repu- 
tation as the Republican Party's most 
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Tomorrow... point it to the sun 


When you've changed into something light driving 
down to meet summer halfwe 


, you'll notice a 
Imperial, too. 


your 


The Imperial you've known all winter long 
urbane, wrban car is now practical cross-country 


Imperial is the year- -out choice of experts who judge a 
car on its roadability. Lo Ong distances are little challenge 
to Imperial travelers. You'll add an extra hundred or 


SO CaSY, 


restful miles to each leg of your jaunt to sun country because 


Imperial’s unique steering and torsion-bar suspension, its deep 
foam-padded seats, its magnificent roominess block out fatigue 


and restlessness 


And if your Imperial has Auto-Pilot, you can 


ip hill and down, at a constant speed, without so 


much as a touch on the accelerator 


travel mile 
after mile 


You'll note, too, that doormen, b captains d maitres de 
seem a bit more helpful when you ¢ nan Imperial 


First, see your Imperial dea your private 
hare of summer somewhere fz 








SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS COMPANY, NYC. 90 PROOF. DISTILLED DRY GIN. DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN. 


Dryest gin in town. | Ask any Martini.) 


drop stored away until all traces of usual gin sweetness 


Even a martini knows there’s more to dryness than 
ire gone. The result: a gin so tangy, totally dry it’s the 


skimping on vermouth. The key is the gin. Which is why 
Seagram makes gin its exclusive extra dry way. Every _ talk of the martini world. Delicious mouthful! 


104 years of experience prove Time works wonders for Seagram’s Extra-Dry Gin 











Seymour Zee—New York Journal-Americon 
Rocky & RoccHt 
Another back to pat. 


dedicated back patter: enjoying himself 
hugely, Rocky slapped a slew of G.O.P. 





shoulder blades, even slung an affection- | 


ate arm around a handsome new bust of 
himself (by Italian Sculptor Gualberto 
Rocchi). 

Last year, as Iowa’s incumbent Demo- 
cratic Governor, U.S. Senate candidate 
and favorite-son choice for President 
Herschel Loveless was avidly courted by 
White House Aspirant Jack Kennedy, had 
every reason to hope he would be Kenne- 
dy’s selection as vice-presidential running 
mate. But Country Boy Loveless was dis- 


appointed by the Yankee trader. Passed | 


up for Vice President, Loveless was de- 
I 


feated for the Senate and overlooked for 


Secretary of Agriculture. In January, 
Kennedy finally named him to a $20,000 
post on the Federal Renegotiation Board. 
And as of last week it seemed that Love- 
less might even have trouble moving into 
that place: the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion appointee he was supposed to succeed 
was not required to resign and had no 
intentions of doing so. 

After eight years of serving his private 
eyewash to magazines, Hard Guy Mickey 
Spillane, 42, plans to come out with 
another book this spring. In the period 
since Spillane’s Mike Hammer last gunned 
down the pike, Mickey has been a prose- 
lyting pacifist for Jehovah's Witnesses, 
has taken stock of his literary competi- 
tion, “All of my early stuff,” he says, “is 
now looked upon as mild. I was the first 
in the field, but now they've even got 
women writers who purvey more violence 
and tough talk than I ever did.” Critic 
Spillane, whose seven books have sold 
more than 30 million copies, is equally 
unimpressed by Nobel Prizewinner Wil- 
liam Faulkner: “He doesn’t write for 
the people. And why does he go in for all 
that morbid stuff?” 
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PROTECTS 





AFTA is so concentrated, 
all you need is just a few 
drops after every shave. 


Is Your Skin Tender, 


Red or ‘Razor Raw’ 
After Shaving? 


afta 


works wonders 
on sensitive skin 





Dry, tender skin is easily irritated, un- 
comfortable to shave. AFTA’S special 
ingredients condition your skin; keep 
tissues feeling soft and pliable for easier 
shaving day after day. 


AFTA is the only leading after shave 
skin conditioner made especially for 
men with sensitive, easily irritated skin. 
Helps heal razor nicks, cuts...soothes 
razor rawness. 


AFTA’S exclusive formula helps protect 
you from infections caused by shaving 
nicks and cuts. Also guards against 
wind, sun, weather; prevents chapping 
and irritation. 
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A DATE 


Sputnik Vill 
orbited Feb. 12 


Venus probe fired 
from orbit Feb. 12 


Earth nearest Venus 
Apr. 10 - 26.4 million mi 


TIME Diagram by R. M. Chapin, Jr 


A Nice, Precise Operation 


It blasted off from a secret U.S.S.R. 
test base—a huge rocket that hurled into 
orbit a huge satellite. The satellite sepa- 
rated into three parts, and one of them 
moved outward, leaving the earth’s en- 
virons forever. Then Moscow announced 
triumphantly that “an automatic inter- 
planetary station” weighing 1,419 Ibs. 
emblazoned with the Soviet coat of arms 
was on its way to Venus—or thereabouts. 

All well and, from the Russian view- 
point, better than good. Even if the So- 
viet probe never comes anywhere near 
Venus, the U.S.S.R. can still claim an- 
other successful space first: launching an 
interplanetary vehicle from a_ circling 
earth-satellite. Although never before 
tried, the trick has long been discussed by 
satellite scientists, who agree that it has 
important advantages. If interplane- 
tary vehicle is carried piggyback on a 
satellite, its speed and direction can be 








measured accurately and unhurriedly 
while it is still on a “parking” orbit. Then 
far in advance, a point can be selected 
that will be best for the probe's interplan- 
etary take-off. 

Slower but Surer. Such a take-off can 
be accomplished in various ways. To judge 
from their scanty description, the Rus- 
sians separated a “guided space rocket 
from the main body of their sputnik, and 
pointed it in the correct direction, pre- 
sumably by discharging small rockets or 
gas-jets. When it reached the preselected 
point on its orbit, the main rocket fired, 
contributing additional push that made 
the station spiral away from the earth and 
curve inward toward the sun and the 
orbit of Venus (see d 

Soon after the Venus probe left its 
parking orbit, Russia announced that it 
was on the correct course and would keep 
its date with Venus in late May. The 
U.S.S.R. probably planned to have the 
station reach its goal on May 15, when 
the orbits of Venus and the earth are in 
the same plane. This would have simpli- 
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ram). 





Venus will overtake probe 
(going slower than planned) 
in latter part of April 


SC ILEN-CE 


fied the aiming problem. But two days 
later, Moscow announced that the station 
was moving somewhat slower than ex- 
pected—so that Venus, doing its solar 
rounds, would catch up with it in late 
April, or a month earlier than planned. 

As is their normal practice, the Rus- 
sians did not say whether they intended 
their station to hit Venus, circle it or 
indeed to pass within a million miles of 
it. The unscheduled change of travel 
time may mean that the aim was not 
perfect and that the station will miss 
Venus by an astronomical margin. But 
the station presumably carries in-course 
guidance rockets, so it may be able to 
correct its trajectory. 

Mystery Planet. Again, the U.S.S.R. 
did not disclose what observations, if any, 
the station will make when and if it gets 
to Venus. Since Venus is practically un- 
known inside its eternal layer of opaque 
clouds, very simple instruments should 
be able to gather important information 
No one knows whether it has a 
magnetic field, or even whether it rotates 
on its axis. Its surface may be hot, dusty 
and stirred by terrific. winds; it may be 
covered by a single deep ocean, perhaps 
made of petroleum instead of water. Any 
shred of information about the mystery 
planet will be treasured as a jewel by 
astronomers. 

The Venus station presumably left its 
earth-orbit while over Soviet territory, 
where Russian tracking and guidance sta- 
tions are concentrated. No non-Soviet sci- 
entist saw it depart, and none so far has 
picked up its radio transmissions. The 
Russians told their frequency (922.8 meg- 
acycles ), but did not tell Western radio 
telescopes where to point. Since the trans- 
mitter operates only when triggered from 
the earth, would-be trackers not in the 
know have little chance of receiving its 
signals by blind scanning. 

U.S. and other non-Russian scientists 
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ITH:VENUS 


Enrth’s 365 - doy orbit at 66,600 
Veost! 225 dey orbit at 78,209 


mph. 


Probe was planned to intercept 
Venus in latter part of May 





were impressed, but hardly astonished, by 
the Soviet success. Said Dr. William H. 
Pickering, director of Caltech’s Jet Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory at Pasadena: “This 
was not an engineering breakthrough, bu 
it was a demonstration of a very nice, 
precise operation.” 


Backward March 


Among archaeologists, a step backward 
is a step forward—and last week a giant 
step backward was reported by British 
Digger James Mellaart, 31, assistant di- 
rector of the British Institute of Archae- 
ology at Ankara, Turkey. In the ruins of 
Hacilar, an ancient Anatolian town 200 
miles southwest of Ankara, Mellaart has 
discovered the remains of a culture so 
sophisticated as to shatter all previous 
notions about Late Neolithic man. In 
Hacilar 7,500 years ago, women wore 
jewelry, artists produced the first known 
realistic sculptures of the human figure, 
kids played at marbles and men at asik, 
a game resembling jacks but using the 
knucklebones of cattle, which is still a 
favorite Turkish pastime—more than 200 
generations later. 
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Rouge in the Rubble. Hacilar, now re- 
duced to little more than a farmer’s field, 
has 16 building levels, one on top of an- 
other. Digging down to the sixth level of 
rubble. Mellaart, who has roamed the 
Anatolian Plateau off and on for a dec- 
ade, found the remains of brick houses 
with windows, double doors, walls three 
feet thick and carefully constructed stair- 
cases leading to a second story. The 
discovery of grinding platforms and stor- 
age bins for wheat, barley. peas and len- 
tils convinced Mellaart that the Late 
Neolithic inhabitants of Hacilar were 
successful farmers who probably had do- 
mesticated cattle. 

As artisans, Hacilar’s people were re- 
markably advanced. The tools of work 
were stone chisels and sickles. made of 
polished deer antlers and fitted with hard 
flint blades. The tools of war were sling- 
stones and maces with heads of blue- 
veined marble. Hacilar’s women had their 
own sort of weapons: Mellaart found 
obsidian pendants and bracelets made of 
fossil shells, as well as lumps of red ocher 
that were presumably ground into a kind 
of rouge. 

The Great Mother. In the last days of 
the six weeks of excavation, Mellaart’s 
team of 40 Turkish workmen uncovered 
what he considers the expedition’s most 
“revolutionary” find: a group of 4o fe- 
male clay statuettes, all of the Asian 
Great Mother goddess, but naturalistical- 
ly carved in a variety of poses. They 
show the deity as a young girl and mature 
woman, lying down, squatting asleep with 
a child on her lap and seated on a leopard 
throne. Some of the figurines have gro- 
tesquely exaggerated pendulous breasts and 
normally proportioned thighs and but- 
tocks; others reverse the goddess’ topog- 
raphy. Sometimes she is naked; at other 
times she wears a loincloth or even a 
white painted robe. Says one top authori- 
ty on the Neolithic period: “From now 
on the Hacilar figures should appear in the 
first chapter of any history of world art.” 

Important as they may be to art lovers, 
the cache of mother goddesses and the 
culture that fashioned them is even more 
significant for prehistorians. For the glo- 
ries of Hacilar, predating a recent Meso- 





potamian find by at least 3.000 years, 
offer strong support for a long-argued 
theory: that civilization was not cradled 
in Mesopotamia and carried slowly north 
as has been generally supposed, but that 
the Neolithic farmers and artisans of An- 
atolia fathered a culture later transmitted 
to the south. 


° 
Support for the Big Bang 

A British scientist reported last week 
about an event that might seem unre- 
portable: the birth of the universe. Cam- 
bridge University Radio Astronomer Mar- 
tin Ryle performed the feat by taking a 
look at part of the universe as it existed 
8 billion years ago. 

Ryle’s findings provided new evidence 
in an old astronomical dispute. Astrono- 
mers agree that the universe is made of 
gigantic star clusters—galaxies—that are 
racing away from each other like the hot 
molecules of an exploding gas. But they 
do not agree why this is happening or 
how it started. The simplest explanation, 
the “evolving universe” or “big-bang” 
theory, is that a few billion years ago, all 
matter in the universe was concentrated 
in a relatively small volume of space. 
Then a vast explosion scattered the cosmic 
material, which formed into galaxies and 
fled into emptiness. 

The opposing explanation, the “steady- 
state” theory, holds that matter is being 
created continuously in the form of hy- 
drogen atoms that appear in space. Little 
by little, the newborn matter clumps to- 
gether, forming galaxies that repel each 
other and move apart. As they grow old 
and separate, new galaxies form in the 
widening gaps between them. The steady- 
state universe has no center or outer 
boundary. It had no beginning and will 
have no end. 

Colliding Galaxies. Early attempts to 
decide by observation which kind of uni- 
verse is the real one were not successful. 
Optical telescopes, even the 200-in. giant 
on Mount Palomar, could probe only 2 
billion light-years into space. But tele- 
scopes using radio waves, which have the 
same speed as light waves, can see much 
farther. Certain rare celestial objects, 
pairs of galaxies in collision, send out 
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Moruer Goppesses & ARCHAEOLOGIST MELLAART 
Shattering all previous notions. 
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Larry Burrows 
ASTRONOMER RyLeE & Rapio TELESCOPE 
Looking back 8 billion years. 


enormous quantities of radio waves; they 
may look very bright to radio telescopes, 
while optical telescopes can hardly see 
them at all. 

When this fact was discovered about 
ten years ago, Cambridge’s Martin Ryle 
drew the obvious conclusion that collid- 
ing galaxies should be visible to radio 
telescopes even if they are billions of 
light-years beyond the maximum range of 
optical astronomy. So he set to building 
bigger and more sensitive radio telescopes. 
His latest instrument, built in 1958, is an 
intricate web of wires and spidery, mova- 
ble arms that covers nearly five acres of 
ground and can count colliding galaxies 
that are 8 billion light-years away. 

Crowded Space. Last week Ryle re- 
ported to the Royal Astronomical Society 
that after carefully surveying many strips 
of the sky, he had come to the remarkable 
conclusion that colliding galaxies get more 
crowded in space as they get farther 
away, Those that are 8 billion light-years 
away occur eleven times as thickly as 
those near the earth. If pairs of colliding 
galaxies are closer together at that dis- 
tance, Ryle reasoned, noncolliding gal- 
axies, which are 100 million times more 
numerous, must be closer together, too. 

This was bad news for the steady-state 
universe theory, which maintains that all 
parts of the limitless universe contain 
about the same number of galaxies for 
equal volumes of space. It was fresh sup- 
port for the big-bang theory. Since light 
takes one year of time to cover one light- 
year of distance, galaxies 8 billion light- 
years away from the earth are viewed as 
they were 8 billion years ago. It is only 
natural, said Ryle, that they seem more 
closely packed. Eight billion years ago 
they were closer to the original bang and 
had not had time to spread out as thinly 
as at present. 
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THE PRESS 





How Big Is Too Big? 
At its best, the British 
Western world’s most literary. At its 
worst, it is the most salacious. Either 
way, come brainstorm or bosom, it is the 
biggest, with seven London dailies boast- 
ing circulations of more than 1,000,000 
(as against only one, the New York Daily 
News, in the U.S.). Indeed, as Britons 
themselves have recently come to realize, 
their press may be growing to death. 
Amid much public outcry, two British 
press giants last week were battling for 
control of a third. The prospective prize: 
Odhams Press Ltd., which owns 82 maga- 
zines, 25 annuals, a racing daily and two 
newspapers—the Sunday People (circ. 
5,467,872) and the Daily Herald, a Labor 


press is the 


“y 
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Roy THOMSON 


Party voice. Although the Daily Herald’s 
circulation is 1,418,119 it manages to lose 
about $2,000,000 a year. Last month 
Fleet Street’s Canadian-born Press Lord 
Roy Thomson, 66, proprietor of 80 papers 
in seven countries, made an offer to 
Odhams’ board, headed by Sir Chris- 
topher Chancellor, longtime (1944-59) 
general manager of Reuters Ltd., the 
British press service. Thomson's proposal : 
an equitable stock exchange that would 
in effect merge Odhams with hjs own 
newspaper properties in Britain. 

Rude Blow. Word of the impending 
Odhams-Thomson deal came as a rude 
blow to Cecil Harmsworth King, 60, head 
of the Daily Mirror group, a gigantic 
newspaper-magazine combine (total cir- 
culation: more than 16 million) that in- 
cludes two of Britain's leading popular 
papers: the sex-salted Daily Mirror and 
the Sunday Pictorial, one of three news- 
papers that the watchdog Press Council 
last year called “a disgrace to British 
journalism.” The other two: the People 
and News of the World. 

Among King’s magazines are many that 
are in direct competition with Odhams, 
particularly in the lucrative women’s field, 
and King had no notion of letting Roy 
Thomson take over the Odhams prop- 
erties. Bypassing both Chancellor and 
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The institution may be growing 


Thomson, he appealed directly to Od- 
hams stockholders with an offer to buy 
them out for $1.20 per share above the 
market price. With Odhams’ The People 
denouncing King’s move as an “act of 
piracy” cut), Odhams Chairman 
Chancellor announced that his board was 
prepared to hike the stock dividend rate 
from 25° to 374%—if the stockholders 
would reject Cecil King. The announce- 
ment sent Odhams shares soaring in value 
past King’s bid. 

Four Lords. The fight over Odhams 
raised a huge ruckus—to the point where 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan finally 
stepped in and ordered the appointment 
of a Royal Commission to investigate the 
entire British press situation. It seemed 
high time. The take-over of Odhams by 
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Plain speaking 


... ABOUT THE GRAB FOR ODHAMS PRESS 


‘There are 15,000 men and women who, 

In the next few weeks, will decide the 
fate of a fine go-ahead busine: 
14,000 workers who are devoted to its 
welfare. 


These 15,000 deciders are by and large quite ordinary 
Over the years they have saved money and 
With tt they bought shares in a printing and publishing 






people imagine ®@ 


junk yard® 


OpHAMS’ “PeopLte” Texts Its Story 





either King or Thomson would accelerate 
a postwar trend toward merger and 
monopoly, sped by rising labor and pro- 
duction costs and advertising 
losses to television, that has placed con- 
trol of more than half Britain's news- 
paper circulation in the hands of four 
press lords. Besides King and Thomson, 
the giants are: 


serious 


@ Esmond Cecil Harmsworth,* Lord 
Rothermere, whose Associated vspa- 
pers Ltd. publishes the Daily , the 





Evening News, the Sunday Dispatch, the 
blatantly sensational Daily Sketch and a 
string of provincial newspapers. Com- 
bined circulation: 7,460,000. 

@ Lord Beaverbrook, who owns the Yan- 
kee-baiting, empire-loving Daily Express, 
Sunday Express, Evening Standard and 
Glasgow Evening Citizen. Combined cir- 
culation: 8,850,000. 

At week's end, Cecil King suddenly 
raised his ante with a new offer to pay 
$8.86 per share for Odhams stock—S1.64 
more than his original bid, and $1.56 over 
market. Yet even if this should win King 
victory in the battle for Odhams, one 





L Rothermere and Cecil Harmsworth King 
are first cousins, both nephews of Lord North- 
cliffe 
ish popular journalism, 


an earlier press lord and pioneer in Brit- 


@ This act of piracy should fail, 
because it will not give share- 
holders the windfall some 


@ We hate the idea of this great 
newspaper being sold over our 
heads like an old car 


By the Editor of ‘The People’ | 


death. 





question remained that only the Royal 
Commissioners can decide after months, 
if not years, of exhaustive investigation. 
It is a question that affects the entire 
British press: How big is too big? 


Hagerty's Hard Words 


Last week, just a month after he re- 
placed John (What’s My Line?) Daly 
as American Broadcasting Co. vice presi- 
dent in charge of news, James C. Hager- 
ty, 51, served notice that he will bring 
to his new job the same blunt and out- 
spoken qualities that marked his eight 
years as press secretary to Dwight Eisen- 
hower. In a speech before an aluminum 
industry convention in Oberlin, Ohio, Jim 
Hagerty reported ample room for im- 
provement in TV news coverage—includ- 
ing ABC's. Said he: 

“Too much emphasis has been placed on 
well-modulated voices and nice-looking 





in a 
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faces. These voices and faces all too of- 
ten are merely relaying the reports gath- 
ered by the wire service facilities. They 
seldom if ever actually leave the radio or 
television studio to cover the news. All 
too often they read someone else’s work 

or at the most rewrite it. They have 
little if any association with the stories 
they are reporting. 

“There are some radio and television 
voices in Washington who, to my _ per- 
sonal knowledge because I had to accredit 
the newsmen, never attended a presiden- 
tial news conference in the eight years I 
was at the White House. There are also 
individuals who have never been to Capi- 
tol Hill to cover the Congress, or to the 
State Department, or any other depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government. 
There is little initiative in digging up 
stories, in working to develop others.” 


Un-100°% American 


“Your article on Marilyn Monroe,” 
read the letter to Columnist Al Ricketts 
of the Pacific Stars and Stripes in Tokyo, 
“was just plain lousy, unfair, unjust, un- 
100° red-blooded American, and nuts to 
you.”” The reader's gorge had risen over 
an unchivalrous evaluation of the film 
actress in Ricketts’ column “On _ the 
Town’: “There are gals in Hollywood 
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this is the IBM Executary. 
It could very well change 


your ideas about 


dictation equipment. 
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Everything about the IBM Executary has been de- 


signed to help you and your secretary work more 
effectively. It’s the fastest, easiest way to put your 
thoughts to work. But don’t take our word for it. 
Find out for yourself. We'll be happy to arrange to 
have IBM Executary Dictation Equipment shown in 


your own office. Just contact your IBM representative. 








Cotumnist Ricketts & Actor 





ROBINSON 


Wit of the sort that leads to lynching. 


who have more sex appeal in their eye- 
lashes than Marilyn can cram into a 
gownless evening strap. They can also 
deliver dialogue without sounding like 
their mouths are full of Purina.” 

The gorge of Al Ricketts’ readers is 
forever rising. Of the Pacific Stars and 
Stripes columnists, who include Walter 
Lippmann, Joseph Alsop, Red Smith and 
Lovelornist Abigail Van Buren, the most 
widely read by far is Ricketts, a Buddha- 
shaped (5 ft. 4 in., 175 lbs.) 32-year- 
old who chomps a long black cigar with 
a ferocity suggestive of filmdom’s bad 
guy, Edward G. Robinson (see cut). The 
Ricketts wit is the sort that leads to 
lynching. As entertainment editor of the 
Pacific Stars and Stripes, the U.S. armed 
forces newspaper in the Far East with a 
circulation of 65,000 and an estimated 
readership of 200,000, Ricketts reviews 
some 250 movies a year. 

Pin Sticker. The chore brings out the 
worst in him. He has called Alan Ladd 
“the mightiest midget of them all,”’ John 
Payne ‘a grimacing sweat bead,” and 
Comic Mort Sahl “the thinking man’s 
Roscoe Ates.”’ He summarized Ocean’s 11, 
starring Frank Sinatra, as an “Our Gang 
comedy for grownups.” The Fugitive 
Kind, a movie based on a Tennessee 
Williams play, was “Tennessee Williams 
tromping around barefooted again in that 
same old Dixie cup.” Dazed by an endless 
procession of indefatigable ants in Walt 
Disney’s Secrets of Life, Ricketts wrote: 
“They know nothing but work, work, 
work and sex, sex, sex. Where they find 
the time to spoil picnics, we'll never 
know.”’ Now and then, in rare moments 
of softness, the Ricketts hostility wanes: 
“We-we liked-liked Can-Can.” 

Such observations, appearing daily, have 
established Ricketts as the leader of a 
Far East cult whose followers exist mainly 
to revile him. “Your tastes coincide with 
a slob,” raged one such. “I stick pins in 
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your column only in the hope that you 
will not sleep at night.” An American film 
exhibitor in Tokyo, infuriated by Ricketts’ 
reviews, made him a standing offer of free 
air passage home; when Ricketts allowed 
that he found Elvis Presley's “hiccuping” 
intolerable, students at Yokohama High 
School wrathfully formed a Send Al Rick- 
etts to Mars Club. Recently, the irate 
husband of a belly dancer whose abdomen 


Ricketts had impugned challenged the | 


columnist to a duel; Ricketts escaped the 
field of honor by inviting his prospective 
adversary to even the score by insulting 
Mrs. Ricketts. 

Passing Mood. Albert Davis Ricketts 
Jr. (“Whoever heard of a columnist 
named Albert Davis Ricketts Jr.?”) was 
born in St. Louis, broke up a founder- 
ing nightclub comedy team—he played 
straight man—to enlist in the Army in 
1952. Sent to the Orient, he drifted onto 
the Pacific Stars and Stripes as a second- 
string movie reviewer, a job he regarded 
as license to torpedo everything he saw. 
In the course of earning a reputation as 
“that fat character with guts,” Ricketts 
began his daily column, did so well that 
the paper offered him a steady job after 
his Army discharge. Today the Pacific 
Stars and Stripes is inclined to view its 
civilian entertainment editor much as the 
New York Yankees view Slugger Mickey 
Mantle—although the paper pays him 
only $7,600 a year plus a cost-of-living 
allowance. 

Ricketts sometimes chafes at the re- 
strictions, however mild, of working for 
what is essentially a serviceman’s news- 
paper. But such moods pass. Married to a 
Canadian-Nisei whom he met at a party, 
tooling around Tokyo in his crimson MG, 
demolishing a movie or some visiting star, 
reading with great pleasure the latest 
stack of scurrilous mail, Al Ricketts has 
everything he wants. Says he: “I’m doing 
a job I love in a town I love.” 











TRIG’ keeps a man 
so odor-free 
a bloodhound 


couldn’t find him! 


You couldn’t ask for more pro- 
tection...or a faster way of put- 
ting it on! New TRIG deodorant 
gives you solid protec- . 
tion against odor—for 
up to 27 hours. All-day 
protection against per- 
spiration. Plus roll-on 
application and a clean, 
shaving-lotion scent. 
Can you beat that? No 
sir. Better try TRIG! 


| BRISTOL-MYERS MAKES IT! 
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CINEMA 





Oklacoma 


Cimarron (M-G-M), a remake of the 
1931 western based on Edna Ferber’s 
bestselling novel about the opening of 
Oklahoma, might more suitably have been 
called Cimarron-and-on-and-on-and-on. It 
lasts 2 hours and 27 minutes, and for at 
least half of that time most spectators 
will probably be Oklacomatose. 

This effect was apparently not easy to 
achieve. Cimarron took 15 weeks to film, 
cost $6,000,000, involved six name _ per- 
formers (Glenn Ford, Maria Schell, Anne 
Baxter, Arthur O'Connell, Russ Tam- 
blyn, Mercedes McCambridge), 360 bit- 
players, 700 extras, 700 horses, 500 as- 
sorted gigs, carts, buggies, stagecoaches 
and prairie schooners, plus a bicycle built 
for three. 

The show gets going with a whoop and 
a holler in 1889 as the Oklahoma Line 
caves in like an invisible levee and a 
Metrocolored flood of horses and humans 
pours across the widescreen to the prom- 
ised land-grab. Sad to say, when the 
flood is past there is nothing left but 
dribs and drabs of scenes and themes. 
There is a love story, but in less than an 
hour it peters out in commonplace quar- 
rels. There is also the story of Oklahoma, 
but in little more than an hour it gets 
lost in a forest of oil wells. Then there is 
the theme of race prejudice, but that 
continually dissolves in sanctimonious ab- 
surdity—as when a Jew, forced by a 
target-happy gunman to hold two whisky 
bottles with outstretched arms, lifts his 
eyes to heaven in a shockingly tasteless 
travesty of the Crucifixion. 

Finally, there is the main theme of the 
picture: the struggle between the wild, 
free spirit (Hero Ford) of the vanishing 
frontier and the money-grubbing mood 
(Heroine Schell) of the Main Street that 
replaced it. This struggle is hopelessly 
perplexed by Scriptwriter Arnold Schul- 
man, who begins by deriding his heroine 
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as a hysterical, success-obsessed, man- 
riding witch. a walking abstract of the 
worst in U.S. women, and then abruptly. 
without transition or transformation, 
ends by adoring her as the archetype of 
the pioneer mother, the thin-lipped, raw- 
knuckled goddess of self-sacrifice who 
made America what it is today. 

What is Scriptwriter Schulman trying 
to say? That those brave, noble, hard- 
working frontier women of song and story 
were really a flock of harpies? Probably 
not. But Actor Ford, a soft-voiced fellow 
with a mother's-boyish grin, consistently 
alters Author Ferber’s “bizarre, glamor- 
ous, gigantic’ Yancey Cravat into just 
the sort of curly-haired doormat women 
love to wipe their feet on. And the harpy 
is hideously (though perhaps unintention- 
ally) well played by Actress Schell, whose 
nervous, incessant, sugar-coated smile sug- 
gests that somewhere inside, there is a 
very bitter pill. 


Southern Discomfort 
Sanctuary (20th Century-Fox) is Hol- 
lywood’s second attempt to make a movie 
of Author William Faulkner’s woolhat 
horror story of murder, impotence and 
rape in Mississippi. As in The Story of 
Temple Drake (1933), most of the hairier 
moments of the original novel (which 
Faulkner frankly wrote “to make mon- 
ey”) have been clipped, and the film dis- 
solves into just another jugful of Holly- 
wood’s standard Southern Discomfort. 
The picture combines, condenses and 
reshapes the main story elements of Satc- 
tuary (1931) and its sequel, Reguiem 
for a Nun (1951). Abandoned by her 
drunken date (Bradford Dillman) at a 
backwoods distillery, the 17-year-old 
daughter (Lee Remick) of the governor 
is raped by the resident bootlegger (Yves 
Montand) and dragged off to a sport- 
ing house in New Orleans, where he 
keeps her for his private pleasure—which 
also turns out to be hers. After some 


OKLAHOMA LAND RusH IN “CIMARRON™ 
Six names, 360 bits, 700 extras, 700 horses, 500 rigs, and a bicycle built for three. 





Lee ReMICK IN “SANCTUARY” 
Another jugful of Hollywood's brand. 


weeks he is reported killed and the girl 
goes sadly home to Papa, who soothes 
what he assumes to be her injured in- 
nocence and marries her off to the re- 
formed drunk. 

After six years they have two children 
and nothing in common. Running across 
a Negro maid (Odetta) who worked in 
the brothel, the heroine hires her to look 
after the children and to remind her of 
the “sanctuary” of sin and pleasure that 
she loved so well. Then, without warning, 
the bootlegger reappears. The lovers get 
down to brass beds again, and she agrees 
to run away with him. The Negro maid 
begs her to think of the children and 
stay home. When she refuses, the maid 
smothers the younger child. 

Why? The maid mumbles something 
about saving the heroine from herself, 
but her principal function is obvious- 
ly to rescue Faulkner from the moiling 
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It’s easy! Just don’t provide the cash your 
family will need to pay debts, estate taxes 
and legal costs. On the other hand... 


You can leave your business— whole and healthy 
—for your family. And this is easy, too, through 
Business Insurance from New York Life. 


Your New York Life Agent is a specialist in this 
field. He can tailor a plan appropriate for your 
specific needs that will provide the cash for your 
family to: 1) settle business debts and taxes that 
are due and payable on your death, 2) pay legal 
fees and estate costs, 3) keep operating on a 
“business as usual basis”’ to hold the good will 
and full value you have built, 4) give them the 
time to obtain the best price if they should 
decide to sell. 


Insurance to help you assure your family a full 
and just inheritance is only one of many kinds 
of Business Insurance offered by New York Life. 
For more information about this and other 
modern insurance plans for your family, com- 
pany or employees, call your New York Life 
Agent. Or write to: New York Life Insurance 
Company, Dept. TI-7, 51 Madison Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. (In Canada: 443 University 
Avenue, Toronto 2, Ontario.) 


NEW YORK LIFE 
LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 


Life Insurance « Group Insurance + Annuities 
Accident & Sickness Insurance + Pension Plans 
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RICK BURNING AT JACK DANIEL’S is one of the 
painstaking steps that go into the making of 
our old-fashioned sippin’ whiskey. 


It takes a special charcoal for the 
ancient Charcoal Mellowing process 


we still use co smooth out our THE 
whiskey. That’s hard maple burned TENNESSEE 
in open-air ricks. It’s tamped in Ay 
vats 10 feet deep, and our whiskey SIPPIN’ 
is seeped down through it. . . drop ) 
by drop... . for a 10-day-long 

WHISKEY 


“excra blessing.’ We think ic makes 
Jack Daniel's gently different from 
any other whiskey. After a sip, 

we believe, you'll agree. 





© 1960, Jack Daniel Distillery, 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc. 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY + 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY + LYNCHBURG (POP. 399), TENN. 
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unmotivated mess of his plot. Actresses 
Remick and Odetta sometimes polarize 
the disorder with a powerful, paradoxical 
image of salvation: the black earth- 
mother hanged on a flimsy white flibber- 
| tigibbet. But on the whole, Producer 
| Richard (son of Darryl) Zanuck’s at- 
tempt to clean up Faulkner for the family 
seems a bit like trying to smear the 
whole of Yoknapatawpha County with 
underarm deodorant. It might just pos- 
| sibly be done, but it sure does seem a 
| peculiar thing to try. 





Felonious Fun 


The League of Gentlemen (AFM: 
Kingsley International). Midnight. A 
manhole cover lifts hesitantly. Not a soul 
in sight. The cover slides back and out of 
the hole pops—tickety-snit! an upper- 
class Englishman in a dinner jacket. Cas- 
ually, he shoots his cuffs, slides into his 
Rolls and glides into this British comedy 
of misdemeanors—one of the brighter 
bubbles on the having-wonderful-crime 
wave (Ocean’s 11, Big Deal on Madonna 
| Street, Make Mine Mink, Two-Way 
Stretch) that has recently flooded the 
movie markets with felonious fun. 

The gentleman in the manhole (Jack 
Hawkins) turns out to be Lieut. Colonel 
J.G.N. Hyde, Retd., of the War Office, 
an impecunious nob who feels that his 
capacities for command were never ade- 
quately recognized in Her Majesty's serv- 
ice. To restore both purse and pride he 
decides to organize a paramilitary opera- 
tion of his own. Objective: a bank. A 
riffle through the army's records dis- 
covers seven competent but crooked of- 
ficers and other ranks (Nigel Patrick, 
Roger Livesey, Richard Attenborough, 
Bryan Forbes, Kieron Moore, Terrence 
Alexander, Norman Bird)—all cashiered 
out, all out of cash. Guaranteed £100,000 
apiece, these amiable scalawags form an 
unregistered corporation called ‘“Cooper- 
ative Removals, Ltd.” 

From there out, the picture becomes 
simultaneously a sort of rollicking Rififi 
and a hilarious parody of the last skaty- 
eight milidramas from Blimey. The major 
organizes his gang as a commando, runs 
it by ‘“Queen’s Regs,” soon whips to- 
gether a unit that makes up in morale 
what it lacks in morality. “England,” 
says the colonel proudly, “always supplies 
the right man for the job. Even if it’s the 
wrong job.” Along the sound track at ap- 
propriate moments float snatches of mar- 
tial music, and after B-day (“our finest 
hour’), many a brave mug’s eye is misty 
as he bids his mates farewell. Happily, 
the well-mannered British police. always 
ready to give quod pro quid, arrange for 
a touching reunion of The League—in 
quarters provided by Her Majesty. 

The film has flaws: the script tends to 
dawdle, and the blank spots are too often 
chocked with cheesecake. But the actors, 
old-line British professionals, are unflap- 
pable, and the film is more than merely 
funny. It demonstrates, more impressive- 
ly than most recruiting pictures, the ad- 
vantages of military training in subse- 
| quent civilian life. 
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What it takes to dial a neighbor or a nation 


When you twirl the dial of your Bell telephone, your 
fingertip commands a vast communications system so 
efficient it picks the one phone you want out of 70 mil- 
lion. Your call may be guided through hundreds of 
switches and relays; be beamed over a network of radio 
relay towers; go through thousands of miles of wires and 
cables . . . all in the few seconds before the familiar ring. 

Western Electric makes these and thousands of other 
parts for the nation-wide Bell System network. But sim- 
ply making them is not enough. Our job is to build each 


Manufacturing and supply unit of 


the Bell System 


part to work perfectly with every other in the network... 
wherever it’s located, whenever it was manufactured! 
This job takes teamwork. Not only the teamwork of 
Western Electric’s thousands of men and women, but 
also teamwork with our Bell System partners: Bell 
Telephone Laboratories who design what we make, and 
the Bell telephone companies who serve you directly. 
This is the unique, three-part team responsible for 
creating a communications service so reliable that you 


take it for granted. 
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Pure elegance...with a two-year /24,000 


Now America has a new kind of fine car, one that combines 
even greater luxury with I inches less length. Specifically 
designed for today’s close-packed traffic, the new Lincoln 
Continental is slimmer, easier to park and handle. But its 
greatest achievement is in standards of quality and relia- 
bilitv...standards so high that it alone, among all American 


fine cars, can be warranted for two lull years or 24,000 miles. 


There are so many other pleasures to discover: Doors that 


open at the centerline tor unusual ease of entrance, Contow 


zoned seats cushioned with nearly twice the usual amount of 
foam rubber, The first /iydraulic windshield wipers, silentand 
50 percent more powerlul This country’s only lour-door con 


vertible. America’s largest V-8 engine—and biggest brakes. 


This car is so advanced in design and durability it will 


keep right on revealing new virtues mile after velvet mile 


but isn’t that just the enduring kind of automobile you've 
wanted? 


Lincoln-Mercury Division, “ord Voter On MPANY, 
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mile pledge of excellence’ 


*Ford Motor Company warrants to its dealers, and its deal- 
ers, in turn, warrant to their Lincoln Continental customers 
as follows: That for 24 months or for 24,000 miles, which 
ever comes first, [ree replacement, including related labor, 
will be made by dealers, of any part with a defect in work 


manship or materials 


Tires are not covered by the warranty; appropriate 


adjustments will continue to be made by the tire com- 


panies. Owners will remain responsible for normal mainte 





nance service and routine replacement of maintenance items 


such as filters, spark plugs, ignition points and wiper blades, 
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3,100 guests for dinner every day... 


(and every meal a masterpiece) 


Incredible, but true. This is the kind of food you enjoy on Air France First Class flights all over the world. 
Fine French food prepared exactingly, served skillfully, enjoyed leisurely as your swift Boeing 707 Inter- 
continental Jet darts to your destination. But the picture says more than thousands of words. And one 
flight will tell you more than a library of books. (Air France Economy passengers now enjoy hot meals, 
too.) See your Travel Agent or call Air France. Offices in key cities in the U.S.A., Canada and Mexico. 


WORLD’S LARGEST AIRLINE | WORLD’S MOST PERSONAL SERVICE 
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Atonalist with Passion 


For Italian Composer Luigi Dallapic- 
cola, 57, life has by his own testimony 
been “one long suffer." The suffer is ap- 
parent in the spare, abrasively powerful 
twelve-tone music that has flowed steadily 
from his pen through years of poverty 





persecution and neglect. But Dallapiccola 
is neglected no longer: even his severest 
critics in Italy acknowledge his influence 
as the patriarch of the Italian twelve-tone 
school. Manhattan audiences last week had 
a first chance to hear one of the patriarch’s 
finest works—the 13-minute Vari 
Orchestra as performed by the visiting 
Boston Symphony under Guest Conductor 
Erich Leinsdorf. 

Although Dedecaphonist Dallapiccola 
believes that his spiritual brother is James 
Joyce (he has read Ulysses eight times) 
Variations sounds more like a page out of 
Kafka. It opens with a funer 
theme in the strir 
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al, ghostlike 


chilling 








gs, erupts in 
shower of brasses, sinks to a series of rest- 
less, enervated whispers. Percussive and 
rhythmically complex threu 





irely, skillfully using small in 





scored S} 
strumen i 
hilarating blends of scund. What sets it 
apart from much of the desiccated twelve- 
tone music of the Viennese school is its 
sense of passion: Dallapiccola, however 
his music may suffer, always seems to « 

Night Flights. The compeser 
duced to the twelve-tone idiom in 1924 
at the Florence premiére of Schoenberg's 
Pierrot Lunaire. “Only two people in the 
hall were impressed by the music,” he re- 
calls. “One was a very unimportant young 
man. Me. The other was Giacomo Puc- 
cini.”’ Dallapiccola, who for a time com- 
posed in a largely traditional, tonal style 
(he has always been an ardent Wagner 
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COMPOSER DALLAPICCOLA 


He suffers and his music cares. 
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fan), gradually started learning twelve- 
tone technique, teaching himself by study- 
ing Schoenberg's scores. “But in those 
yreciated my music,” and 
he and his wife were sometimes reduced 
to a diet of 

Teaching helped keep Dallapiccola go- 
ing > began to be heard after 
the 1940 premiére of his first opera, Night 
based on the book by Antoine de 
During the war Dallapic- 


davs nobody 








water and one roll a day. 












») hiding in the m« 
ish wife from the German 
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tion has steadilv grown as | 


his small body of work a nun 





pressive vocal compositions 
m Sappho for J 
ber Orchestra, Fit i . 

n Songs and Reauiescat (set 
we by St. Matthew. Oscar Wilde 
nd James Joyce). 

Hate Duets. A tiny man (5 
rey-maned Composer Dallapi 
ely known in Italian musical cir- 
cles as “J! Bruttino”—The Ugly One. He 
now lives in Florence in a musty, 17th 


century palazzo. There he is hard at work 
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1¢ grand opera to 
ses. The trouble 


opera, says Dallapiccola, is 


on a gigantic. twelve-t 
be based on Joyce's L 
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t composers “seem to have come to a 
the love 





al agreement to eli 


nent which has delighted audiences for 





» love duet 
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w be appropriate ) 1 
hate duet.’ The new oper- 
n without love who is 
In his Ulysses, Com- 
poser Dallapiccola hopes to come to terms 
with opera’s new hero, The work will take 
him, he thinks. five years to finish, but “it 
will, I hope. be the termination of my 





ic hero is 





hoy eless 








search for my soul.” 


Moanin’ Becomes Elektra 
Inge Borkh is a hand- 
opera star with a crushing tennis 


tall (5 ft. 9 in. 







backhand and a disconcerting habit of sit- 
ting about nude in her dressing room. 


Both her athletic bent and her theatri 





Le : ‘ 
combine to make Swiss- 


no Borkh one of the world's 








ive performers in two of her 

Salome and Elektra. I 
week. for the first time in nine ye 
Strauss’s Elektra returned to the Metro- 
and Soprano Borkh all but 
lew the house down. 

When Elektra had its premiére in Dres- 
Jen in 1909, it nearly shocked the critics 
yut of their seats. For the better part 
of two hours, Strauss’s orchestra rages 
shrieks and howls with a kind of dement- 
ed fu Moreover, Librettist Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal’s reading of Sophocles bris- 
tles with frank Freudian overtones of a 
kind the operatic stage had not seen be- 
fore and would not see again until Berg’s 
Wozzeck. All in all, the audience tended 
to agree with the fabled Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink, who sang the first Klytaem- 
nestra but vowed never to do it again. 





most impres 


favorite roles 








politan Opera 















SOPRANO BoRKH AT THE Met 


She all but blew the house down. 


“It was frightful,” said she. ‘“‘We were a 
set of madwomen. There is nothing be- 
yond Elektra. We have lived to reach the 
farthest boundary in dramatic writing for 
the voice with Wagner. But Strauss goes 
beyond him.” 

In last week’s performance, Strauss’s 
one-act shocker still had plenty of power 

from the moment the enlarged orches- 
tra came crashing to life, through the 
frankly erotic music accompanying the in- 
cestuous recognition scene between Elek- 
tra and Orest, to Elektra’s shrieking “Stab 
her once more!” at the news that Kly- 
taemnestra had been struck down. But 
the performance also was a reminder that 
Elektra no longer has the almost physical 
shock value it possessed in Strauss’s time 
overlaying the stark story is a thin coat- 
ing of German Gemiitlichkeit that too of- 
ten turns passion to mere posturing. What 
redeemed the Met's Elektra was a splen- 
did job of conducting by Joseph Rosen- 
stock and the singing of Soprano Borkh, 
who rose triumphantly over the raging 
orchestra with rich, ringing power. 











Pop Records 

Even some Australians agree that Mel- 
bourne lies somewhere “behind the black 
stump” or, in current American, that it 
is a district of Squaresville. But Mel- 
bourne has its hipsters too, most notably 
a curvy, carrot-haired former choir singer 
named Diana Trask. Promoted from choir 
to nightclubs, Diana used to do Waltzing 
Matilda for visiting Americans. Discov- 
ered by Frank Sinatra and soon signed 
up by Columbia Records in New York 
she has cut a series of briskly selling 
singles: Matilda, Long Ago Last Summer, 
Our Language of Love, I’m So Lonesome 
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ON RESPONSIBILITY IN 
THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


“The citizen should demand that 
the newspaper raise the standard 
of which George Washington 
spoke, a standard to which the 
wise and honest can repair, a 
standard which makes it harder 
for the rogues to gain respecta- 
bility and gives strength and ac- 
ceptance to the work of decent 
men.” 


Alfred Friendly, Managing Editor of 
The Washington Post. 


The Washington Post 


Chimp Safe After Ride 
On Rocket Into Space 


‘er Rayburn Wins 
teow Fight on Rules 


=By 217 to 22 





FIRST IN WASHINGTON— 
IN CIRCULATION — IN ADVERTISING— 
IN JOURNALISTIC AWARDS 


Nearly 460,000 Sunday. Over 400,000 Daily 
National Representatives: 
Sawyer, Ferguson, Walker Co. 
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| J Could Cry. Now, with her first album, 
| titled Diana Trask, she is beginning to 
strike the trade as pretty fair dinkum. 
The voice is considerably more seasoned 
| than the career. Although its owner is 
barely 20. it has a comfortably uphol- 
stered sound and is used with discretion. 
To put new juice into jaded numbers, 
Trask has a habit of singing 
tantalizingly off pitch for a number of 
bars, or of interjecting a caressing wobble 


songstress 


or of suddenly, with a crack of her high- 


heeled foot, breaking and reshaping the 
beat. The image goes with the voice: in 


her nightclub appearances she frequently 
appears in a skintight, flesh-colored satin 
skirt and turquoise sweater with matching 
eyelids, and bumps and swivels her way 








turns sexy, 
There is 





through a repertory that is by 
li us. folksy and dramatic. 
ingy number in the lot. 





Other pop records 

Circulate (Neil Sedaka; RCA Victor). 
\ first album by one of the more promis- 
ing talents to emerge from the pop thick- 
Singer Sedaka merci- 
fully prefers his songs ungimmicked, and 
fine, fresh numbers 


ets in recent years. 


he gives a gloss to 






such as All the Way, We Kiss in a Shad- 
ow, Everything Happens to Me. A song- 
writer as well as performer, Sedaka 


with a_ better-than- 


I Found My 


ballad 
literacy count 


contributes a 
average 
World in You. 

Wonderland by Night (Bert Kaemp- 
fert and his Orchestra: Decca). An im- 
port from Germany that rocks on its 
mistily melodic way like an old-fashioned 
excursion steamer. The orchestra is ex- 
pert, the vintage Prom Trotter "35. 

Tour de Chant ( Michel Louvain; Cor- 
al). A French-Canadian singer with a 
voice full of sighs, swoops and 
his way through a_ pleasantly 
nightclub turn. Most of the 
U.S. listeners, but 


quavers 
relaxed 
will 
every so 


songs 


be new to 


often Louvain slips in an oldie, ¢.g., 
C'est le Printemps (It Might as Well 
Be Spring) or Viens Plus Prés (Mama, 


Teach Me to Dance). 

Will You Love Me Tomorrow (The 
Shirelles; Scepter). A nighttime lament 
by a new female quartet that throbs its 


sentiments with rough tenderness. That 
‘love light in your eyes’ may not sur- 
vive the dawn, but it has booted the 


Shirelles to the top of the pop ¢ harts. 
Exodus ( Hollywood Studio Orchestra; 


United Artists). The most successful film 
score since Bridge on the River Kwai, 
rendered in apocalyptic sound. Viennese- 


born Composer Ernest Gold, a veteran of 
two decades of film scoring (On the Beach 
and The Defant knows better 
than most of his colleagues how to write 
a mystery in a strings and nos 
talgia in a flute’s falling sigh. The film’s 
haunting theme hints of a talent for bet 
ter things. 

Music from Camelot (André Previn; 
Columbia). Backed by bass and drums, 
Pianist-Composer-Arranger Previn works 
his own Merlinesque magic on the world 
of Lerner and Loewe. As always happens 
when Previn sets his hand to it, the score 
were written 


Ones) 


web of 


emerges sounding as if it 








Walter Doran 
SONGSTRESS TRASK 


From behind the black stump, dinkum. 


from the beginning to the measure of 


Previn’s nervously elegant style. For those 
who prefer their scores straight, the Cam- 
elot Original Cast Album (Columbia) 
presents Julie Andrews, Richard Burton 
and a standard pit orchestra in the show's 
highly engaging tunes; one in particular, 
Follow Me, is heard here far more clearly 
than it ever is in the theater. 

Emulsified (Rex Garvin and the 
Mighty Cravers; Epic). A chemistry les- 


son howled with lunatic intensity. The 
Cravers get that old emulsified feeling 


every time “you squeeze me and you hold 
me tight.’ 

Memories Are Made of This (Ray 
Conniff Orchestra and Chorus; Columbia ). 
Suds and saccharin by one of the slick- 
est arrangers in the business. Filtered 
through the echo chamber of the mind 
Conniif’s heavily percussioned memories 
sound like nobody else’s, but they bear 
some familiar titles: Woments to Remem- 
ber, My Foolish Heart, No Other Love. 

Ain't That Just Like a Woman (Fats 
Domino; Imperial). The last angry rock 
n’ roller puts the finger on some famous 
Eve and Marie Antoinette. His 
charge: “You can buy a woman clothes 
Give her money on the side’ No matter 
what you do’ They’s never satisfied.” 

Caicutta (Lawrence Welk and Orches- 
tra; Dot). That old peddler of “Cham- 
pagne Music’—better known in the trade 
as “sweet and “holy chorus” 
or “sweet corn fields his big hit 
single. With no lyrics or melody of any 
distinction, Welk’s harpsichord-accordion 
arrangement has a slogging beat that ap- 
parently sets the jukebox crowd vibrat- 
ing. The jocks have even taken to calling 
Bandsman Welk “Larry.” 


ladies 


moanin’,” 
first 
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365 shaves a year may be building up a skin problem for you. 


When you shave every day, your skin takes a beating from the 
razor running over and over your face. Irritation builds up 


steadily. That's why a good after-shave, like Yardley’s After- 


Shaving Lotion, is a real necessity: your skin needs Yardley's 
good rich emollients to check this irritation and soothe the 


soreness out of skin roughed up by the razor. Yardley's spe- 


cial healing agents go to work on cuts and nicks. And its 


gentle antiseptics never give infection a chance to start. After- 


shave with every shave is the golden rule: when you use 
Yardley regularly, it steadily conditions your skin and gets it 
back into shape after shaving. So don't let Yardley’s pleasant, 
invigorating feeling fool you. Your skin really needs this good, 
healthy conditioning. Whoever called this After-Shaving Lo- 
tion a luxury never had to shave every day! For men with 
hypersensitive skin: try Yardley's new sting-free, sticky- 


free Tender Skin Shaving Lotion. a YARDLEY 

















You can grow more profitably... 


... through Monsanto's farm chemicals 
such as Avadex ... one of many outstand- 
ing advances brought to you by Monsanto's 
new Agricultural Chemicals Division. 


Clean sweep for vegetables: Monsanto's 
new chemical weeder, Vegadex,® knocks 
out tough annual grasses—even weeds 
like purslane and henbit—before they 
sprout. Vegetables come through un- 
harmed; growers save costly hand weeding. 


Potent weapon against weevils: 
Monsanto's methyl! parathion, sprayed on 
cotton fields, gets down to the weevils, 
under bolls and leaves, with a swift killing 
strike. Fast, sure low-cost control of even 
the rugged, resistant types of weevils. 


New fertilizers boost crop growth: 
Monsanto's line of nitrogen fertilizers 
ammonium nitrate, Urea, anhydrous am- 
monia and Tri-Una-Sol—provides a com- 
plete “field task force’ for farmers in 
boosting and sustaining vigorous crop 
growth, 


Weed-killers that stop weeds as they 
sprout: Randox® kills grassy weeds in 
soybeans .. . and Randox T,® the double- 
action killer, eliminates both grassy an- 
nuals and broadleaf weeds in corn. Crops 
show extra yields because weed competi- 
tion is virtually eliminated. 

Powerful 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T herbicides: 
Dependable Monsanto formulations 
farmers rely on to eliminate hard-to-kill 
weeds and woody brush. These trans- 
locating herbicides move throughout the 
whole plant to upset growth. Kill tough 
weeds and brush quickly, surely, easily. 


Also: Stop-Scald to 
eliminate common 
scald of stored 
apples. Santoquin® 
and MHA® feed ad- 
ditives for poultry, 


NOHO 





© 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
St. Louis 66, Missouri 
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RELIGION 





Myth in the Gospel? 


The notion that much of the Bible is 
myth has long been held by some Protes- 
tant theologians, including the U.S.’s Paul 
Tillich and Germany’s Rudolf Bultmann. 
But this has rarely been stated flatly 
by a bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. For so saying, San Francisco's 
Bishop James A. Pike has been accused of 
heresy by some of his fellow Episcopa- 
lians. While Pike, an ex-lawyer and a con- 
vert from Roman Catholicism, has a well- 
demonstrated talent for starting contro- 
versy and making news, the issues at 
stake are real and deep. 

Allergic Reaction. Pike first stated his 
views in the Christian Century, was at- 
tacked by 15 Episcopal ministers in Geor- 
gia and critics elsewhere, then turned on 
his critics in a pastoral letter. Pike placed 
heavy emphasis on the freedom of the 
Anglican Communion. “We, unlike most 
principal Christian traditions, are not 
bound to a particular set of concepts or 
form of words. . . It is true that we have 
a rather skimpy set of propositions, print- 
ed in the back of the Prayer Book, called 
the Articles of Religion; but they are not 
a Confession of Faith; they represent the 
allergic reaction of our Church to ‘pa- 
pists’ on the one hand and ‘puritans’ on 
the other at a singular point in our history 
. . . Actually we take seriously the views 
of theologians and synods of all centuries 
—and precisely because we ‘sit loose’ to 
all of them.” 

The Gospel, said Bishop Pike, is largely 
communicated by means of myth—not in 
the sense of an untrue fable (“A good 
myth is true”), but in the sense of a form 
used to express complicated and diffi- 
cult truth, such as the Garden of Eden. 
Writes Pike: “I do not know a single 
member of the Anglican Communion— 
Bishop, presbyter, deacon or layman— 
who believes this story literally.” 

Another myth, set forth in the creed, 
is the idea that Christ “ascended into 
Heaven.” Pike asks “Where? We no long- 
er believe in a three-level universe: a 
flat earth, Hell below and Heaven above 
. . . And as for ‘sitteth on the right hand 
of the Father,’ I simply remind you that 
in certain Oriental areas of the Church 
the phrase is ‘on the left hand of the 
Father,’ since in their cultures the latter 
is the place of honor.” 

Package vy. Product. The virgin birth 
is a myth, Pike feels, designed to commu- 
nicate the simultaneous humanity and di- 
vinity of Christ; so is the thorny theolog- 
ical concept of the Trinity. “The packag- 
ing is not to be confused with the product 
... For example, 4th century church 
leaders, imbued with a dated Greek phi- 
losophy, tried to organize God's reve- 
lation of himself into categories which 
thoughtful people of that time could 
grasp. They did a good job. They gath- 
ered up God's true revelation of Him- 
self as Creator (we might say ‘Evolver’), 
Redeemer (we might say ‘Healer’), and 





Jon Brenneis 
BisHop PrKe 


His heaven is not up there. 


Sanctifier (we might say ‘Community- 
Builder’) into ‘hypostases’ or ‘personae’ in 
one ‘Substance.’ But nobody has thought 
in these terms for a long time.” 

This is not to say that a story cannot 
be literally as well as mythically true. “I 
will quarrel with no one,” said Bishop 
Pike, “even the clergy of South Georgia, 
about literal belief in any Biblical nar- 
rative. We are open as to all that. But as 
to the meaning which these various nar- 
ratives are meant to communicate, all 
the rest of us value—we do not reject— 
the myth.” 


Germany's Top Protestant 
For twelve stormy years, Berlin's 
crusty, goateed Bishop Otto Dibelius has 
been head of the German Evangelical 
Church, the last important institution in 
Germany that the Communists have not 
succeeded in dividing between “imperial- 
ist West” and “peace-loving East.’ Year 
after year, the Red regime chipped away 
at Protestant prerogatives, persecuted 
pastors, and drove thousands of others 
into flight to the West. They played on 
pacifist tendencies wherever they showed 
themselves and vilified outspoken anti- 
Communists as atom-happy militarists. 
But through it all—sometimes striking 
back, sometimes rolling with the punches 
—Dibelius and E.K.D.* struggled to 
maintain a sense of unity among its 40 
million Protestants. Thundering against 
Communist oppression from the East Ber- 
lin pulpit of the famed Marienkirche, 








* Evangelische Kirche in Deutschland. 
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Now...a new chemical weapon to combat an annual $125 million crop killer, 
the wild oat. Monsanto’s remarkable new Avadex®, sprayed on fields at planting 


time, selectively destroys wild oats as they germinate and break through the Mo t 
ground. Field crops—even cereal grains in the same ‘“‘family’’ as wild oats— nsan 0 


Na me 


. 


flourish unharmed. Another example of how Monsanto research moves ahead 
on many fronts to serve you. Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis 66, Missouri. 
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Beautiful new Rambler American Deluxe 2-Door Sedan, above, is America’s lowest priced car. 


Rambler Excellence 
gives you top quality-at lowest price 














Ask Your Rambler Dealer About 


PAYMENTS TO 
RAMBLER BUYERS 
AS SALES INCREASE 


Tens of thousands of Rambler and Metro- 
politan buyers already have received U. S. 
Savings Bonds in American Motors’ Cus- 
tomer Progress Sharing Program as Rambler 
sales soar. Total payments, December-March 
inclusive, can reach $24,930,750 (maturity 
value), See your Rambler Dealer for details. 


50% more trunk room in sedans, 
23% more cargo space in wagons, result 
of smart styling 
for function, 
not frills. 


Unchallenged economy | 
king. Rambler American 
Custom won Compact 

> Class and highest 
gas mileage honors 
in 1960 Mobilgas 
Economy Run. 








x Most livable interiors. 
o Individual sectional sofa front seats, 
reclining seat backs to 


Rambler started the trend to compact World’s First! New Ceramic- make Travel Beds (optional extra). 
cars and rattleproof Single-Unit Armored muffler or tailpipe will 
construction. Leads the battle against - be repaired or replaced without 


rust with exclusive Deep-Dip rustproofing. charge by a Rambler ry } 
dealer, ifitis ogieS P= 
defective in materials wy A 
or workmanship, ‘ 
for life of car 


while original 


: % buyer owns it. 
\ | = 2 


The New World Standard of Basic Excellence 


Styling continuity 
that avoids “annual 
styling obsolescence” 
keeps Rambler resale value 
officially, 
» consistently 















Three Rambler Sizes to Meet Every Purpose—and Help Every Purse 


New for "61! Rambler American 4-Door Wagon 





ScHarF & DIBeLius 
On a line between East and West. 


Dibelius was a rallying point for German 
Protestantism. 

Last week, at 80, Dibelius prepared to 
retire, and at his farewell appearance be- 
fore the synod of his church, he once 
again stressed unity: “The most impor- 
tant thing is that we regard ourselves as 
one.” The delegates took heed in deciding 
the delicate question before them: whom 
to elect as his successor. 

A Slap or a Tickle. Some of Dibelius’ 
extremism had embarrassed his colleagues 
—as when he announced that as a Chris- 
tian he did not feel obligated to obey 
even the speed laws of the godless East 
German regime—and there were many 
who felt that his intransigence made life 
still harder for E.K.D. pastors under 
Communist control. The question before 
the synod: Should the delegates vote to 
continue Dibelius’ policies by electing his 
deputy, Bishop Hanns Lilje, 61, an able 
preacher and administrator whose name 
is anathema to the Communists? Or 
should they find a candidate less provoca- 
tive to the Reds? 

Meeting in West Berlin's Spandau Jo- 
hannesstift Building, the synod’s 79 West 
German and 41 East German delegates 
had ample provocation to slap back at 
the Reds by choosing Lilje. The East 
German regime had just announced that 
no sessions of the annual Protestant rally, 
called Kirchentag, could be held in East 
Berlin next July, and had stopped Bishop 
Lilje and four other West German bishops 
on their way to a Sunday service at the 
Marienkirche. But the delegates decided 
that the immediate pleasure of electing 
Bishop Lilje might be offset by Commu- 
nist reprisals during his six-year term. 
At the same time they rebuffed the Com- 
munists by refusing even a seat on the 
Evangelical Church’s governing council to 
Bishop Moritz Mitzenheim of Thuringia, 
the nearest thing to a fellow traveler in 
E.K.D.’s top echelon. 

Then, after three ballots and six inter- 
ruptions for caucusing, the synod offered 
encouragement to the East-Zone faithful 
by electing the first resident of East Ger- 
many to hold the highest post in German 
Protestantism—Dr. Curt Scharf of East 
Berlin. 
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Bit by Bit. A vigorous anti-Nazi during 
the Hitler regime, Curt Scharf, 58, was 
arrested numerous times and was rarely 
allowed to write or preach. Since 1945, 
he has been chairman of the Branden- 
burg Synod and is well known through- 
out Germany for his work in preparing 
the Kirchentag staged by the Evangelical 
Church to draw Protestants from all over 
the country. 

In his acceptance speech, Dr. Scharf 
trod circumspectly between 
West, hoping for “peace with everyone.” 
In view of “the many crises besetting the 
church,” he said, he would aim “not to 
find dramatic solutions, but to progress 
bit by bit.” And for his motto, he chose 
the lines from Romans 12:12: “Rejoicing 
in hope; patient in tribulation; continu- 
ing instant in prayer.” 


How Many Popes? 

The unbroken line of Popes from the 
Disciple Peter to John XXIII underlies 
the Roman Catholic claim to be the one 
true church of Christ. But it is a com- 
plex line to trace—as is demonstrated 
in the Vatican’s just-published, red- 
covered, 1,784-page Pontifical Yearbook 
for 1961. Missing from the new edition is 
Pope Stephen II, making Pope John the 
261st Pope instead of the 262nd. 

Stephen, an obscure Roman presbyter, 
was elected Pope on March 33, 
but two days later, before he could be 
crowned, died of apoplexy. His fierce 
face still stares down at worshipers in the 
central nave of Rome’s St. Paul's Basilica, 
but the current Yearbook’s compiler, 
Msgr. Angelo Lanzoni, decided that papal 
coronation should be the criterion. 

Most recent previous correction of the 
papal succession was in 1947, when the 
Yearbook’s compiler decided that Athe- 
nian Pope St. Anacletus (circa 100-112) 
and Roman Pope St. Cletus (circa 78-90) 
were really the same man; therefore he 
dropped Anacletus. Confusions and dis- 
crepancies abound in ancient records. St. 
Felix, who died in 365, is erroneously 
listed as Pope Felix II (355-365); scholars 
still are not sure whether Dioscorus, who 
died in 530 and is listed as an antipope,* 
was not in fact legitimate, or whether 
VIII (963-965), the candidate of 
Emperor Otto I who deposed his predeces- 
sor, is legitimate after all. 

A 12th century error inserted a non- 
existent John XV into the reign of John 
XIV This error was com- 
pounded by 1) the inclusion of Antipope 
John XVI in the legitimate 
succession, and 2) the fact that no John 
XV ever existed. According to these cal- 
culations, the present Pope John XXIII 
is really John XXI. 


Lent for Man & Beast 


Should animals observe Lent? In his 
Lenten pastoral letter, Britain’s William 
Cardinal Godfrey, Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, suggested that 
1) Catholic families observe Ember Fri- 








752, 


Leo 


(983-984). 


(997-995) 


A false claimant to the Holy See in opposition 
to a canonically elected Pope. 





Why your family 
“may be taking you 
for granted 


(matter of income) 


st and 


oe a man gets into a rut and 
doesn’t realize it. Only one source of 
income: the job. 

That’s the signal for this thought: 

Why can’t I, like millions of other men, 
have a second income to help provide some of 
the extras every family wants—and to build 
for the future? 

It may well be that you can. If you have 
money you don’t need for normal living ex- 
penses and emergencies, you might begin 
now with the coupon below. It brings you, 
free, a fascinating booklet, ‘DIVIDENDS 
OVER THE YEARS'’—a simple guide to in- 
vesting for a second income that can grow. 
It gives you the records of some 460 stocks 
that have paid a cash dividend every year 
from 25 to 113 years. Plus much additional 
valuable information. 

Most shareowners (there are more than 
124 million) earn less than $10,000 a year. 
Few if any are “‘experts.”” The wise ones 
follow the simple rules: 


@ Invest only on facts—never on mere tips 
or rumors. 


@ Bear in mind that stock prices, like the 
price of any kind of property, go down 
as well as up. 


@ Seek the helpful advice of a Partner or 
Registered Representative in a nearby 
Member Firm of the New York Stock 
Exchange. He’ll be happy to help you get 
a sensible start. Every Registered Repre- 
sentative has met the Exchange’s special 
requirements for sound knowledge and 
experience. Ask him whether preferred 
stock or bonds, with their usually more 
stable income, might suit you best. 


There’s nothing like a second income to 
liven things up around the hearthside. Send 
the coupon so that your family too can plan 
to have dividends over the years. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, 
look under New York Stock Exchange in the 
stock broker section of the ‘Yellow Pages.” 





[sen FOR FREE BOOKLET. Mail to a Mem- | 
ber Firm of the Stock Exchange, or to the | 

I New York Stock Exchange, Dept. A-11, 
| P.O. Box 1070, New York 1, N.Y. | 
I Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER | 
| THE YEARS, a basic guide for common | 
I stock investment.” | 
| | 
| Name | 
| | 
| Address. | 
| | 
| | 
2 SS ae eS aa 
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owe 
own budsiness 


BACKSTAGE AT BUSINESS WEEK 


Sneak play. You should have been 
around the other day when a fellow across 
town phoned our Circulation Manager 
and shouted, “Hey, Ralph—I just saw a 
whole stack of your snooty, exclusive 


magazine on a newsstand!” 





Wow! You never saw Ralph move so 
fast. One or two black-market copies, 
okay. But a whole stack. Business Week 
is just mever permitted on newsstands. 
Well, Ralph checked it out, and here's 
what had happened: This newsstand 
operator had phoned our Merchandising 
Dept., disguised himself as an executive 
of the Hat Corp. of America, and or- 
dered 30 copies. (A story on Hat Corp. 
appeared in the issue.) In good faith, 
a young lady in our employ sold him 30 
copies. And where did they turn up? On 
a newsstand. 

5 





Believe us, we aren't against newsstands 
— for magzzines aimed at the general 
public. But BW isn’t. We identify every 
subscriber, so that our editors—and our 
advertisers—will know exactly the kind 
of people they're reaching. Currently, our 
subscribers are 91% management men, 
with every last copy accounted for. 
e 


Take stock. Did you know that 80% of 
dividends reported by individual tax- 
payers are reported by 3% of them— 
those with incomes of $10,000 or more? 
Average BW family income is $21,000. 
A perfect stock market, so to speak. 


BUSINESS 
WEEK 


A McGraw-Hill Magazine 


You advertise in Business Week when 
you want to influence management men 


re 


— 
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day (Feb. 24) by fasting and donating 
the money thus saved to relief of the 
“hungry and starving,” and 2) pets be fed 
with less expensive foods. “A plump and 
pampered poodle might run all the more 
gaily after a reduced diet, simpler fare, 
and perhaps after having been denied a 
visit to the hair stylist. If this suggestion 
seems odd, turn to the third chapter of 
the Book of Jonas, in which we read that, 
at the thought of impending disaster, the 
Ninevites’ King raised a cry for a fast for 
man and beast.” 

A different kind of cry was raised in 
England at the archbishop’s words. Sen- 


ior Scientist Rufus Bowden of the Animal 
Health Trust: “An animal doesn’t under- 
stand what fasting is. It might be worried 
if its food did not arrive. It would wonder 
what it had done wrong.” Comedian 
Charlie Chester: “It’s all bilge. If I want 
to help the hungry, I won't drag my 
poodle Sasha into it.” N. J. Lambert 
of the Canine Defense League: “The 
cardinal’s idea seems fatuous. It would 
be punishing the animals. They would not 
know what it was for.” Then he threw in 
a bit of startling theology: “We have 
some animals who behave in a more 
Christian way than some Christians.” 





MILESTOWNES 





Married. Janet Ellen Wagner Frank, 
29, photographer's model and widow of 
Lawyer Julian Frank, who was killed, 
along with 33 others, in a plane crash 13 
months ago when a dynamite bomb ex- 
ploded near his seat in an unsolved mur- 
der-or-suicide mystery that has prevented 
the payoff to his widow of $997,500 in 
insurance; and Joseph F. Rafferty, 37, 


newly appointed San Francisco sales man- 


ager of the Phillips-Van Heusen shirt 
company; in New York City on St. Valen- 
tine’s Day. 


Married. Joseph Alsop, 50, fatidic 
columnist; and Susan Mary Jay Patten, 
42, wealthy, widowed Paris socialite; in 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


Died. Laurence Owen, 16, pretty, per- 
severant U.S. and North American wom- 
en’s champion figure skater; in a jet plane 
crash that killed 73 people, including 
Laurence’s mother, sister Maribel and the 
16 other members of the U.S. figure skat- 
ing team on its way to the world cham- 
pionships in Czechoslovakia; on a farm 
near Brussels (see NATIONAL AFFAIRS). 


Died. Patrice Hemery Lumumba, 35, 
goateed, bespectacled Batetela tribesman 
who was a mission school student, postal 
clerk, embezzler and beer salesman before 
he became a successful demagogue and 
the first Premier of the Congo; said to 
have been murdered by bush villagers 
after he “escaped” from jail; in an as 
yet undisclosed place in Katanga prov- 


| ince (see ForEIGN News). 


Died. Henry Baker, 54, slight, mild- 
mannered onetime dental technician and 
professional burglar whose 26-year career 
was capped in January 1950, when he 
and ten teammates smoothly robbed the 
Brink’s armored car service office in Bos- 
ton’s old North End of $2,775.395 for the 
largest haul in U.S. history, went to jail 
for life with seven others in 1956; of bron- 
chial pneumonia; in a Norfolk ( Mass.) 
prison hospital. 


Died. Nita Naldi, 59, who as a girl 
named Donna Dooley in a New Jersey 
convent dreamed of becoming a new 


| Theda Bara, was plucked from a Broad- 


way chorus line by John Barrymore in 
1919 and within five years was vamping 
Rudolph Valentino in such passionate 
pantomimes as Blood and Sand and 
Cobra; of a heart attack; in Manhattan. 
Billed as a distant relative to Dante's 
Beatrice, she had an answer for women 
who asked the stock question: “How did 
it feel to be kissed by Valentino?” Said 
she: “He was a real he-man, but the poor 
darling had myopia. On him, the squint 
looked irresistible.” 


Died. Clarence Arthur (“Dazzy”) 
Vance, 69. whose blistering fast ball 
earned him a place in baseball's Hall of 
Fame and whose off-field training notions 
(“Raise all the hell you want but don’t 
get caught’) and on-field capers, such as 
getting trapped on third base along with 
two Brooklyn Dodger teammates, won 
the hearts of Flatbush fans; of a heart 
attack; in Homosassa Springs, Fla. No 
mere comedian, Dazzy led the National 
League in strike-outs seven years in a row, 
fanned a total of 2,045 batters, racked up 
a 28-6 record during his best year, 1924, 
and pitched a no-hitter against the Phila- 
delphia Phillies in 1925. 


Died. General Sir Bernard Paget, 73, 
stern soldier who retired in 1946 after a 
heroic career in both World Wars, bril- 
liantly executed the British evacuation of 
Norway in 1940, devised revolutionary 
live-ammunition training techniques while 
commander in chief of the Home Forces 
from 1941-43, saw his system vindicated 
under fire as Middle East commander 
from 1944-46; of a heart attack; at his 
home in Petersfield, England. 


Died. Admiral Richmond Kelly (‘Ter- 
rible’) Turner, 75, painstaking amateur 
rose grower and ruthlessly efficient World 
War II strategist who helped transform 
the science of amphibious warfare while 
profanely masterminding a bloody, three- 
year, 3,000-mile march across Pacific 
beaches from Guadalcanal to Okinawa; 
of suffocation when he choked on a piece 
of chicken; in Monterey, Calif., where 
he had lived since his 1947 retirement. 
Among the honorary pallbearers: old 
Comrades-in-Arms Chester Nimitz and 
Raymond Spruance. 
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Which ride 
is quieter ‘? 











There are 50% more rubber body mounts 
in the 1961 Ford Family of Fine Cars 


Ford Motor Company 
builds better bodies 


Rubber body mounts are used to seal 
out road and engine noise. They 
prevent it from being transmitted 
into the car. The more rubber body 
mounts there are, the more effective 
the sound barrier becomes. In the 
Ford Family of Fine cars, with 50% 
more insulating body mounts, you 
get a remarkably quiet ride. 
* + * 

Another reason for the unusually 
quiet ride in our cars: the passenger 
area is sealed off completely from the 
moving parts of the engine, drive 
shaft, transmission, differential, and 


other parts of the power train. Rub- 
ber and other equally effective insu- 
lating materials are used to lock out 
noise and vibration. 

* * * 
Also adding to the silence of the ride 
in our cars is extra sound insulation. 
In the Ford Family of Fine Cars there 
is up to 57% more area covered with 
sound absorption material. 

* + * 


Millions of car frames are shaped like 
an ‘‘X.”’ Weak in the middle, they 
can be twisted out of shape. Guard- 
rail frames in our cars curve out. They 
are strong in the middle. This is true 
of Ford and Mercury. Guard rails 
also protect passengers in the unitized 
bodies of Falcon, Thunderbird, 
Comet and Lincoln Continental. 


Doors in the Ford Family of Fine 
Cars are stronger. They are braced 
with steel ribs. This means they are 
more rigid and therefore close tighter 
and quieter. They are less subject to 
distortion, reducing the likelihood of 
developing squeaks and rattles. 
* 2 7 

These are five of the many reasons 
we think you will find (upon compar- 
ing our cars with other cars) that Ford 
Motor Company builds better bodies. 





American Road, Dearborn, Michigan 


FORD - FALCON - THUNDERBIRD - COMET - MERCURY - LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 
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SPORT 
Higher & Farther 


It was the finest exhibition of jumping, 
both horizontal and vertical, ever seen on 
an indoor track. First, Olympic Champion 
Don Bragg, in top form, vaulted 15 ft. 
7 in., barely missed becoming the first 
man in history to clear 16 ft.—when his 
hand brushed the crossbar on the way 
down. Then gaunt, sinewy Ralph Boston, 
legs wildly pumping, leaped 26 ft. 1} in. 
to better his own world indoor broad 
jump record by an astonishing 3} in. 

Still to come was the most dramatic 
track and field confrontation since Austra- 
lia’s John Landy and Britain's Roger Ban- 
nister met at Vancouver seven years ago 
for the “Mile of the Century.” The op- 
ponents: High Jumpers John Thomas of 
the U.S. and Valery Brumel of the U.S.S.R. 

Bad Habit. For John Thomas, a 1o0- 
year-old Boston University junior and 
world record holder in the high jump (at 
7 ft. 3] in.), last week’s New York Ath- 
letic Club meet in Madison Square Gar- 
den was a chance for self-vindication and 
revenge. Undefeated in two years, Thom- 
as went to last summer’s Olympics in 
Rome a supposedly sure gold medal win- 
ner. But without his regular coach, Ed 
Flanagan, to watch him, Thomas unwit- 
tingly changed his jumping style in pre- 
Olympic workouts, slipped into the bad 
habit of dropping his trailing leg as he 
rolled across the bar. The result was disas- 
trous: unable to clear 7 ft. 1 in. in three 
tries, Thomas wound up ignominiously in 
third place behind Russia’s Robert Shav- 
lakadze and Brumel, neither of whom had 
ever topped 7 ft. before. 

During the indoor season, Shavlakadze 
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The New York Times 


Recorb-BrEAKER Boston 
Outdoing himself. 


54 





The New York Times 





Recorb-TYING BRUMEL 
Doubting Thomas saw and had to believe. 


withdrew from active competition. Not 
Brumel. A dark-haired, 6 ft.-1 in. Ukrain- 
ian, Brumel laughed at the long-popular 
theory that a high jumper can go no more 
than one foot above his own head, last 
month leaped 7 ft. 44 in, in Leningrad to 
set an unofficial world indoor record, top 
Thomas’ indoor best by 14 in. In the 
buildup for last week’s contest, Boston 
U.’s public relations chief quoted Thomas 
as saying of Brumel’s jump: “I want to 
see it before I'll believe it.” 

Private Duel. Last week, doubting 
John Thomas got his look. Staring mood- 
ily at the crossbar, Thomas rested quietly 
on a chair between jumps. Brumel wan- 
dered about the Garden infield, changing 
shoes repeatedly, warming up with grace- 
ful, balletlike leaps. By the time the bar 
reached 7 ft., all other competitors had 
dropped out, and the private duel began. 
It was short-lived. At 7 ft. 2 in., Brumel 
went over on his first jump. Three times 
Thomas leaped, and three times he carried 
the bar with him into the sawdust-filled 
pit. Still not finished, Brumel asked o4i- 
cials to raise the bar to 7 ft. 3 in.—and 
cleared it by a full 4 in., tying Thomas’ 
world indoor record. Hurrying now, he 
made three quick attempts at 7 ft. 5 in., 
missed them. all narrowly. But Russia's 
Brumel had shown more than enough for 
a still-improving 18-year-old. Another day, 
another record. 

Overshadowed by the jumping, running 
nonetheless provided its share of excite- 
ment at the N.Y.A.C. meet: 

@ Unperturbed when an overanxious op- 
ponent jumped the gun in the women’s 
6o-yd. dash, willowy Wilma Rudolph ex- 
ploded perfectly from the starting blocks, 
streaked to a new world indoor record 
(her second in four weeks) of 6.8 sec. 

@ A bronze medal winner at Rome, De- 
troit Schoolteacher Hayes Jones survived 
a near fall in his first heat, went on to 


tie the meet record of 7.1 sec. in the 
60-yd. high hurdles, preserved an unde- 
feated indoor record that stretches back 
two seasons. 

@ The slow early pace (time for the half: 
2 min. 5.1 sec.) killed any chance for a 
world record, but sallow-cheeked Istvan 
Rozsavolgyi of Hungary, undefeated in 
five straight U.S. indoor meets, spurted 
to a 20-yd. lead on the last lap, won the 
mile in a fast 4 min. 4 sec. 


Little Sister 


To the uninitiated, a dog is merely an 
animal big enough to chase a cat. But 
chosen as the U.S.’s best dog last week 
was a tiny, 9}-in. bit of ebony fluff that 
would make any kitten feel like a tiger. 
The winner at the Westminster Kennel 
Club show at Madison Square Garden: 
Ch. Cappoquin Little Sister, a toy poodle 
who rode triumphantly away from the 
rubber-sheeted arena in her own silver- 
plated trophy bowl. 

Called “Sister for short, the new 
champion is an aristocratic three-year-old 
whose bouffant hairdo is kept in place by 
a strategically located rubber band. 
her kennel in Mahopac, N.Y., Sister is 
kept saturated in baby oil and hooded in 
Pliotilm. Her life is sunless and funless. 
Her diet features wheat germ = and 
chopped beef, her home is carefully air- 
conditioned, and she gets ultraviolet light 
treatments. But sunshine? Never. Twice 
a day Sister exercises in an “outdoor” run 
—shingle-roofed, walled with Plexig 
and floored with specially selected gravel. 
Only when she is being prepared for show 
is Sister permitted the luxury of a bath— 
in liquid Lux detergent. Scratching is for- 
bidden: it might damage her coat. Pant- 
ing is frowned upon: it might destroy her 
air of “distinction and dignity.” 

Last week Sister was stacked up against 
2,547 other no-pants dogs at the West- 
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L //Arrison 


UTOMOTIVE AIR CONDITIONING 


ASK YOUR GENERAL MOTORS DEALER FOR A 
DEMONSTRATION 





GET SET NOW FOR SPRING, 

SUMMER AND FALL! 

Wrinkles make you wretched? Harrison Air Conditioning is the 
smooth way of motoring. No more wrinkled clothes, wilted 
collars, mussed-up hair. You arrive as you drive . . . bandbox 
neat. Grime make you grimace? Harrison Air Conditioning is the 
clean way of motoring. Dirt and dust are locked out as the 
interior of your car is bathed in cool, washed air. You stay as 
you start... whistle clean. It’s the healthier way to go, too! 
The air you breathe is literally washed before it enters your 
car. And stress and strain melt away as you drive in the quiet, 
refreshing climate of cool, dehumidified air. W hat’s more, 98% 
of irritating pollen is eliminated. So whether you already own 
or are about to buy a new Cadillac. Buick. Oldsmobile. Pontiac 
or Chevrolet, ask your General Motors Dealer for a demon- 
stration of Harrison Air Conditioning. Discover for yourself 
why it’s such asound investment for you and your family. 


® COMPRESSOR BY FRIGIDAIRE 


HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 
AUTOMOTIVE RADIATORS «+ OIL COOLERS * THERMOSTATS * AIR CONDITIONERS * HEATERS +« DEFROSTERS 











insured for 








[Answer:] The whiskey in the bottle 


on the right is insured by a 

world famous insurance company for one 
million dollars. This whiskey, drawn from 
Calvert Reserve's precious “Standard of 
Excellence,” is used for quality control 
and never sold. 
The Calvert Reserve on the left, and 
every bottle you buy must match this 
one million dollar Standard of Excellence 
for superb flavor, aroma, smoothness. 


Calvert 


RESERVE 


Blended Whiskey 


Which of these two whiskies is 


bs 


Calvert pealvert 
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Calvert 


RESERVE 


American 
Blended Whiskey 
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APUCAAAe SELECTS Foe ee 





DISTILLING co 


SOLID-GOLD BARS courtesy of Handy & Harmar 


“Good as Gold” quality like this — never 
varying — 
selected straight whiskies with rare grain 
neutral spirits. The reason: Nature alone 
is never precise. All straight whiskies vary 
as they age. 

But thanks to Calvert's one million 
dollar Standard of Excellence. the taste 
and magnificent character of Calvert 
Reserve never vary from bottle to bottle. 


means combining at least 18 





Alwavs “Good as Gold”! 


You deserve 


B6 PROOF - BLENDED WHISKEY * 65% GRAIN NE 


. U.S. Treasury Department license 
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Nat Finke!stein—S 
THE Top Doc 
Any kitten would feel like a 





minster. Awaiting her turn, she sat 
patiently in a tiny cell in the Garden 
basement. In the ring, she coolly outper- 
formed 7o members of her own breed and 
a batch of other dogs classed in the “toy 
group”: Chihuahuas, affenpinschers, Mal- 
tese, Italian greyhounds, griffons, etc. 

In the final judging for best in show 
Sister was matched against a bigger, white 
miniature poodle, a Scottish terrier, a 
parti-colored cocker, a dachshund and a 
boxer. After frequent consultations with 
his wristwatch. as if timing his decisi 
to television, Judge Joseph E. Redden 
himself a terrier fancier, pointed to Sis- 
ter. Said Redden: “It ved itself into 
a choice of the two poodles. There was 
remarkably little difference in their breed 
characteristics. In my opinion, the toy 
was better in the head, and that was the 
deciding factor. 

The show over, Sister was paraded sol- 
emnly before TV cameras and bundled 
into her cage for the trip back to 
Mahopac. She was a worthy winner—but 
U.S. dogs were certainly going to take a 
frightful ribbing from U.S. cats. 
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Scoreboard 

@ Visibly distressed when a wayward tee 
shot struck a five-year-old girl in the 
gallery Arnold Palmer blew a 
two-stroke lead in the final round of the 
Phoenix Open, needed a difficult 8-ft. 
birdie putt on the last hole to tie fast- 
closing Doug Sanders. In next day’s play- 
off, Palmer shot a 67, Sanders by 
three strokes for the $4.300 first prize. 
It was Palmer's second win in six 1961 
tournaments—a pace putting him ahead 
of his remarkable 1960 performance. 

@ Combining an explosive service with 
flat. whistling ground strokes. Manhattan 
Oilman Richard Savitt, 33, returned from 
retirement long enough to trounce Cali- 
fornia’s Whitney Reed. 6-2, 11-9, 6-3 
win his third National Indoor tennis 
championship, retire the tournament's 25- 
year-old trophy. 

g Scooting down Lake Placid’s icy, one- 
mile Olympic run at disaster-begging 
speed, Italy's Eugenio Monti piloted his 
bobsled to its fifth straight world two-man 
title, flashed past the finish line so fast on 
his last effort (a world-record 1 min. 9.22 
sec.) that the sled overshot the braking 
area, wrapped itself around a tree. 


Golfer 


beat 
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Which stock should | sell? 


It happens all the time. A customer wants to raise cash for any one 
of many good reasons—to buy a new car, pay off a tax installment, 
give somebody a special gift. 

He decides to sell some stock, but isn’t sure which stock it should 
be—which stock he can do best without, which stocks to retain in 
hopes of increasing the value of his portfolio. 

Because we've answered thousands and thousands of such questions 


for investors over the years, we think we can come up with as good an 


answer as any you're likely co find. 


If you're faced with the problem of raising some capital yourself... 


If you'd like our suggestions on the best way to do it in line with 
your current holdings, just ask. 


We make no charge for this service, you’re not obligated to us 
whether you take our advice—or don’t. 


Simply address a confidential letter to— 


Josepu C, QUINN 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 


Members New York Stock Exchange and other principal 
Stock and Commodity Exe! anges 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


138 offices in U.S., Canada and abroad 





Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 
Stops Itch- Relieves Pain 


For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 


FEDERAL SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATION 








Most amazing of all—results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 1 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 





The secr 






pays you &h> % on savings 


DIVIDENDS PAID QUARTERLY at 434%, cur- 
rent annual rate + World headquarters for savings 
of 160,000 individuals, corporations, and trusts in 
50 states, 71 foreign countries * Same, sound man 
agement policies since 1925 + $38,000,000 reserves 
* Resources: $600,000,000 + Accounts insured by 
_ Federal Savings & Loan Insurance Cor)». + Man and 
wife can have up to $30,000 insured « Funds received 
by 10th, earn from Ist + We pay air mail both ways 


CALIFORNIA FEDERAL SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSN. + 611 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 


FREE FINANCIAL GUIDE: “The California Story 
contains experts’ ideas on saving money, investing in 
homes, insurance, stocks, Other exciting features 


et is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne -discovery of a world-famous 
research in ute 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H®, Ask for it at all drug 
counters, 
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Workmanship Fle mn 
Aftercare Please send free The California Story’ and ! 

Cal Fed MAIL-SAVER [0: 
Take your next eyeglass p soa 
scription to a Guild Optician , ce. Es 4 
SEE THE YELLOW PAGES (C0 Funds enciosed in amount of $ 
57 








EDUCATION 





Less Crush in the Ivy 


With a solecism worthy of Sam (“In- 
clude me out”) Goldwyn, Harvard’s Dean 
of Admissions Fred Glimp reports that 
high school seniors this year are “selecting 
themselves out” of the competition to 
get into the nation’s best college. In un- 
reverse English, this means a surprising 
drop in applications. The decline applies 


throughout the Ivy League—last thing 
the Ivy weeders expected in 1961. 
At Harvard and Princeton last week, 


applications were 4-5% lower than last 
year’s alltime high. Dartmouth was down 
8%, Brown 10%, Columbia 10%, Yale 
10% and Amherst 20%. The same thing 
was happening at several Eastern wom- 
en's “prestige” colleges. 

Looking for a reason, Brown’s Direc- 
tor of Admission Charles Doebler com- 
plained that “publicity about tough ad- 
missions has backfired.” Other officials 
blamed rising tuition, $200-$300 in the 
Ivy League this recession year. But Am- 
herst's Dean of Admission Eugene S. 
Wilson echoed the majority opinion: 
“More realistic counseling.” High school 
seniors are weighing their own qualifica- 
tions more carefully and rejecting col- 
leges that they think will reject them. 

One effect of realistic counseling is a 
reduction in multiple applications, which 
is all to the good. Yet ironically, competi- 
tion is fiercer than ever. Because young- 
sters really want to attend the college 
they apply to, Ivy League campuses can 
no longer overbook freshmen classes, and 
may reject an even higher proportion of 
serious applicants. Colleges are not sure 
whether to fear or cheer the drop-off. 
Harvard's Glimp worries that the wrong 





Aspinall, Oxford 
SCHOLAR STARKIE 


In the city of sneering spires... 
58 





people are taking themselves out of the 
race. Brown's Doebler says: “We are not 
sure the right people are here at all. Some 
darned good kids could be scared out of 
applying for no good reason.” 


Poetry & Politics 

The poetry chair at Oxford University 
was established in 1696 by a barrister who 
thought that “standards of learning” were 
in a decline, but for years the chair mold- 
ered. Except for Matthew Arnold, the 
occupants were seldom poets. Though it 
was Oxford’s only elective professorship, 
the eligible voters (all Masters of Arts) 
were usually so preoccupied with such 
rites as translating the motets of pre-Bach 
polyphonists that they failed to vote. 

Last week all that changed in a don- 
ybrook fought, in the words of Poet Louis 
MacNeice, with “the soft-spoken mal- 
ice, the ostentatiously throwaway display 
of inside information, the heavy-lidded, 
thin-lipped irony, the addiction to verbal 
arabesques, the exquisite verdigris of cyn- 
icism, that have traditionally character- 
ized this city of sneering spires.” 

Kingmaker . . . Making the election a 
battle was the idea of a tempestuous fe- 
male kingmaker: Enid Starkie, Fellow of 
Somerville College, a brilliant Rimbaud 
scholar who pub-crawls about Oxford in 
bright red slacks and beret while smoking 
cigars. In 1951 she proposed that the 
chair actually be occupied by a poet. Her 
candidate: Poet C. Day Lewis. At once, 
her archrival, tweedy Helen Gardner, Fel- 
low of St. Hilda's College. now famed as 
an oddly prim defender of Lady Chatter- 
ley’s Lover, entered Novelist (The Screw- 
tape Letters) C. S. Lewis. In the ensuing 
battle of Lewis v. Lewis, Starkie’s man 
won the five-year post (which pays $840 a 
year), and in 1956 she was successful in 
putting across Poet W. H. Auden. 

This year 123 sponsors put up a for- 
midable candidate: protean Poet-Novelist 
Robert Graves. who lives on Majorca 
with his family, two poodles, a passel of 
cats and a donkey. He promised to lec- 
ture “about poetry” because “at univer- 
sities they don’t know anything about it.” 
Kingmaker Starkie got herself nominated 
and Rival Gardner quickly followed suit. 
Oxonian purists then went to the des- 
perate length of putting up Cambridge 
University’s frosty Critic F. R. Leavis 
the scholarly exponent of Novelist D. H. 
Lawrence. 

. . « But Not King. Soon tongues were 
wagging over the sherry: “A vote for 
Leavis is a vote for Lawrence . . . A vote 
for Starkie is a vote for Rimbaud... A 
vote for Gardner is a vote for Chatterley 
...+ A vote for Graves is a vote for 
Graves.” Candidate Starkie crowed hap- 
pily that Oxford “is the most spiteful 
place I've ever been in,” and made her 
point by scoffing at her rivals. 

Last week, in solemn ritual, a record 
658 berobed M.A.s padded into Oxford's 
Sheldonian Theatre and presented ballots 
in Latin for the now hotly desired chair 








of professor artis poeticae. The winner: 
Robertum R. Graves, with 329 votes. 
Enid Starkie finished last with 96 votes, a 
bitter reminder that kingmakers never be- 
come kings. Hearing the news in Madrid, 
Winner Graves composed a victory com- 
muniqueé in three minutes flat: 


Experts ranked in serried rows 

Fill the enormous plaza full 

But only one is there who knows 
And he’s the man who fights the bull. 


Cataloguing Babel 


In what languages does the modern 
world speak? Classifying the world’s 
tongues has been the task for the past 
seven months of a bleary-eyed crew of 
linguists at Washington, D.C.’s George 
Washington University. They can still 
only guess at the number of existing 
languages: somewhere between 3,000 and 
6,000. But the significant languages—that 
is, those that are the mother tongues of 
at least 1,000,000 of the world’s 2.9 bil- 
lion people—number only 130. The top 
dozen, and the number of people who 
speak them: 


Chinese-Mandarin 460 million 


English 250 million 
Hindustani 160 million 
Spanish 140 million 
Russian 130 million 
German 100 million 
Japanese 95 million 
Arabic 80 million 
Bengali 75 million 
Portuguese 75 million 
French 65 million 
Italian 55 million 





Some of the lesser-known languages 
among the big 130: China’s Wu, Russia's 
Tadzhik, Angola's Ndongo, India’s Bagri, 
South Africa's Xhosa, Ghana's Twi-Fante, 
the Philippines’ Ilocano, Peru's Quechua, 
Afghanistan’s Pashto, 


~ 





Associated Newspapers 
Poet GRAVES 
. ..@ lowdown don-ybrook. 
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GO EVERYWHERE, 
YOUNG MAN 


The ‘Peace Corps” 
Has a Working Precedent 


N San Francisco just before the election, Candidate Ken- 

nedy proposed a dramatic scheme: a “peace corps” of 
“talented young men” to work in the world’s poor countries 
for three years, as an alternative to the draft. Said he: 
“There is not enough money in all America to relieve the 
misery of the underdeveloped world in a giant and endless 
soup kitchen. But there is enough know-how and enough 
knowledgeable people to help those nations help themselves.” 

Skeptics at once envisioned ponytailed coeds and crew-cut 
Jack Armstrongs playing Albert Schweitzer—an appalling 
army of innocents abroad. Nonetheless, Kennedy was flooded 
with enthusiastic letters. In a Gallup poll, 71° of Ameri- 
cans backed the corps; 66 wanted their sons to join it. 

Now the idea is moving toward reality. Last year Con- 
gress authorized a study of the idea (well before Kennedy 
proposed it) by the Colorado State University Research 
Foundation, which has since polled experts and visited a 
dozen countries to find what the corps should be and do. 
Last week, after a hurry-up call from the Administration, a 
Colorado team headed by Engineer Maurice Albertson ar- 
rived in Washington with clear recommendations. 

Who Should Go? The team has already found projects 
abroad that could use 5,0co corpsmen by July 1962. It ad- 
vocates “cream of the crop’ men and women, aged 20 to 30, 
who have specific skills needed in the host country. Unusu- 
ally mature 18-year-olds would be acceptable, and also mar- 
tied couples if both had a skill. Applicants would have to 
pass severe screening, aimed at banning adventurers, dream- 
ers, misanthropes and mercenaries. Corpsmen would get up 
to nine months’ training, then serve two years. The pay: 
about $80 a month, or roughly what a U.S. Army private 
makes. Corpsmen would be draft-deferred—but not exempt 
from later service. 

What Should They Do? Unskilled labor is abundant in 
underdeveloped countries; so are high-level foreign experts. 
The lack is skilled people at operational level, especially 
teachers. Half the projects cited by the Colorado team in- 
volve teaching English as a second language. Also needed: 
teachers of science, vocational skills, home economics, child 
care—and literacy, in a world that is two-fifths illiterate. In 
addition, U.S. and U.N. experts need corpsmen to assist re- 
mote villages in farming, building, and even sports. 

Who Should Command? Corpsmen would go in teams of 
five to ten with a topnotch leader. The GHQ: a small, new 
Government agency, probably headed by President Kenne- 
dy’s brother-in-law, R. Sargent Shriver Jr., 45, a Chicago 
businessman. The agency would supply cash, corpsmen and 
coordination for the two main arms of the operation. In the 
U.S., private groups, such as foundations, universities, or 
the American Friends Service Committee, would propose 
projects abroad. In the host country, a binational board 
would have power to pass on projects and set local corps 
policy. The estimated cost is roughly $50 million a year. 

Feeling Needed. The Colorado team is enthusiastic be- 
cause it has already seen a similar “peace corps” working bril- 
liantly. It is Britain’s Voluntary Service Overseas, launched 
two years ago by Alec Dickson, 44, a longtime UNESCO 
social worker who saw a way to tap the energy and drive of 
young Englishmen. “People want to feel needed,” says he, 
“but it’s hard to get this feeling in affluent Western societies. 
You can’t find it in Piccadilly or Times Square.” 

With help from British churchmen and the government. 
Dickson set up a middleman agency to recruit youths aged 
18 to 24 for one year’s service in underdeveloped countries, 
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VSO MAN TEACHING MICROSCOPY IN NYASALAND 


and he has been astonishingly successful. Though they get 
only subsistence pay and hard living. they stick: only two 
volunteers out of 165 have quit so far. In 25 countries, VSO 
currently has 87 public-school boys, factory apprentices, 
girls and university men—all working at everything from 
repairing bicycles in Kenya to aiding sick Eskimos in Labra- 
dor. Wrote one Southeast Asian official: “Send us the best 
you have, as many as possible, and as quickly as you can.” 

The stripling volunteers have shouldered responsibilities 
that would turn a grownup grey—or green with envy. In 
Sarawak, a 19-year-old boy, lately a factory apprentice, is 
in sole charge of a primary school, a first-aid clinic and 
a rubber plantation. In the Solomon Islands, one pink- 
cheeked girl recently delivered a native woman's twins. In 
British Guiana, a 19-year-old is the only white person within 
50 miles, does everything from mending Amerindians’ canoes 
to teaching sewing to women. 

Feeling Humbled. Ken Patton, 19, is currently charged 
with explaining Bechuanaland’s new currency and constitu- 
tion to 10,000 tribesmen. He wrote home recently: “I have 
organized the burial of corpses in lead-lined coffins; I de- 
signed an African school; I redesigned our hotel. I have 
collected debts, fobbed off would-be explorers, drawn up 
contracts. been out with geologists, examined poisoned 
calves, taken statements, invigilated exams, and run the 
district (such as I was able) when the district commissioner 
was away for ten days. So as you see, life is full, busy, inter- 
esting and great fun.” 

The fun is partly in being apprenticed to an emerging 
nation. “My only regret is that Africa has given me so much 
more than I have given Africa,” reports one volunteer. An- 
other says: “The confidence that Nigerians place in us is 
frightening, and I feel humbled.” 

VSO’s youngsters have managed to shun adol 
goodery, allay nationalist suspicion, bypass fusty colonial 
British Blimps and get to the heart of the matter—youth- 
to-youth cooperation. As Founder Dickson puts it’ “The 
fact is that a 19-year-old Western boy can get along better 
with a 19-year-old Chinese than with his own father.” There 
is no real way to measure the result. It may be only coinci- 
dence that during last year’s countrywide riots in Nyasa- 
land, the one school in a 2,000-mile area that suffered no 
riots, sit-downs or lockouts was the one that had two VSO 
teachers. Perhaps the worth of it all is clearer in the simple 
report of one volunteer in Bechuanaland: “The veterinary 
officer here deals with foot-and-mouth disease among 60,000 
cattle. Now that I am here, he only has to deal with 30,000.” 
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ETRUSCAN FAKE AT THE MET 


Fallen Warriors 


For more than 30 years, the U.S. public 
has particularly favored a gallery in Man- 
hattan’s Metropolitan Museum of Art 
that displayed sculptures of three Etrus- 
can warriors said to be 2,300 years old. 
One is a helmeted head nearly five feet 
tall. The two others are fierce full-length 
figures girded for battle. Of the world’s 
Etruscan treasures,* these three were re- 
garded by some scholars as among the 
finest—until last week. For the first time 
in its history, the Met had to announce 
that it was housing a fake. 

The three sculptures had impressive 
credentials. Each came to the museum in 
fragments that looked as if they had been 
worn by the centuries. A noted ceram- 
expert, the late Charles Binns, ana- 
lyzed the pieces, concluded that the glaze 
that covered them was ancient Greek 
black, the secret of which was lost during 
the Roman Empire and not rediscovered 
until 1942. The evidence was persuasive 
as far as the museum concerned, 
and the three warriors were given a gallery 
almost entirely to themselves. 

But one doubter persistently questioned 
their authenticity. “I was always suspi- 
cieus of them stylistically,” says Boston- 
born Harold Woodbury Parsons, 78, who, 
after graduating in science at Harvard, 
turned to art and spent most of his life 
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FORGER FIORAVANTI 


buying European art for U.S. museums. 
“T sensed something wrong.” 

Old Man's Tale. Living in retirement 
in Rome, Parsons began an investigation 
of the Etruscans two years ago. He talked 
to dealers around town: “There are no 
secrets in Rome. It’s the most gossipy 
city in the world.” He kept hearing the 
name of a certain Alfredo Fioravanti. 
Fioravanti, who is just Parsons’ age, was 
eking out a living as a repairman of an- 
tiques and jewelry. Parsons got to know 
him well, and in time had his story. 

About 60 years ago, Fioravanti said, he 
happened to meet two brothers named 
Riccardi who specialized in mending an- 
cient pottery for Italian antique dealers. 
Though a tailor at the time, Fioravanti 
became fascinated by the business, soon 
had a job in the Riccardi shop. Then one 
day the three men got an idea: If they 
could mend ancient works of art, why 
could they not also create them from 
scratch? 

Bigger & Bigger. The men started with 
fragments, then small whole pieces, find- 
ing a ready market among crooked and 
gullible dealers. In 1914, they went to 
work on their masterpieces—three out- 
sized Etruscan figures. As model for one 
standing warrior, they used a photograph 
of a little statue that is now in Berlin’s 
Old Museum. For the big head, they used 
a small terra-cotta vase-head that—iron- 
ically—is now owned by the Met. And for 
the second standing warrior, they used a 
photograph of a figure on an Etruscan 
sarcophagus that the British Museum had 
bought. Perhaps, being conscientious forg- 
ers, they would never have used the sar- 
cophagus had they known that some 20 
years later the British Museum would 
withdraw it as a fake (Time, Feb. 17). 

They painted the unfired creations in 
the Etruscan manner, then broke them 
into pieces because they did not have the 
huge kilns that the Etruscans had. After 
firing the fragments, they smeared them 
with mud and turned them over to a deal- 
er who is now dead. Fioravanti guesses 
that one of the figures fetched the dealer 
at least $40,000, but “all we got,” says he 
ruefully, “was a few hundred.” 

The Fit. Last month Harold Parsons 
took Fioravanti to the U.S. consulate and 
had him make a signed confession of the 
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forgery. With that in hand, Parsons sent 
off a letter to the Met in Manhattan. The 
Met was not too surprised: its own ce- 
ramics expert, Joseph V. Noble, had al- 
ready completed a series of chemical tests 
on the statues. His major finding: the 
famous Greek-black glaze actually con- 
tained a modern coloring agent, manga- 
nese dioxide. 

Director James Rorimer dispatched his 
curator of Greek and Roman art to Rome. 
Curator Dietrich von Bothmer confront- 
ed Fioravanti in Parsons’ apartment. Von 
Bothmer produced a plaster cast of one 
of the warrior’s hands, from which the 
thumb was missing. Fioravanti in turn 
produced a thumb of baked pottery that 
he had been keeping for years. Placed to- 
gether, thumb and hand fitted perfectly. 


BRIGHT 
SORROW 


OR nearly two decades, critics have 

called Jacob Lawrence, 43, “the top 
U.S. Negro painter’’—a race-conscious ti- 
tle that tends to blur his individual style. 
While the dominant school of abstract art 
has steadily fled the image, Lawrence goes 
right on telling simple, straightforward 
stories. If any artist or style ever influ- 
enced him, he cannot quite pin down who 
or what or when. He has always been his 
own man, and his very lack of complexity 
makes him something of a puzzle. “Paint- 
ing is like handwriting,” he says. “Every 
person has his own style, and my style is 
just something I do.” 

This week a retrospective of 58 Law- 
rence paintings opens at Allegheny Col- 
lege in Meadville, Pa.—the third stop in 
a long, nationwide tour organized by the 
American Federation of Arts. From the 
earliest through the latest works, there 
have been a growing maturity and an 
increasing sureness of brush, but at heart 
Lawrence's paintings remain the same. He 
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JACOB LAWRENCE'S “JOHN BROWN,” DONE IN 1946, IS ONE OF A SERIES ON ABOLITIONIST’S LIFE 









“NIGHT AFTER NIGHT” (1952) SHOWS 
LAWRENCE'S FASCINATION WITH STAGI 
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PAINTER LAWRENCE 
Old stories freshly told. 


deals with people who have made history 
and those who simply endure it—human 
tales that are almost always a trifle sad 
and yet still glow with the wonder of 
fresh discovery (see color). 

Lawrence's father, a railroad cook, sud- 
denly disappeared one day when his son 
was only seven, but his mother was able 
both to support the boy and let him de- 
velop his budding talent. “Most kids,” 
says Lawrence of his boyhood, ‘draw and 
paint and write poetry—I simply never 
stopped.” In Harlem he spent hours mak- 
ing actors’ masks and tiny stage sets, 
and he began working with the Negro | 
artist Charles Alston. Like many of his 
generation, he was able to stick to his 
painting by getting on the Federal Art 
Project during the Depression. He chose 
to work not in oil but in gouache, later 
switched to egg tempera, “a brisk medium 
that cannot be manipulated like oil. You 
have to get it all right down; you cannot 
linger over it.” 

Every so often, Lawrence becomes in- 
trigued with some major chapter out of 
history—scenes from World War II, in 
which he served in the Coast Guard, the 
struggles of the American Revolutionists, 
the life of John Brown, the plight of 
migrant workers. When the idea is too 
broad for a single painting, Lawrence 
turns out a series. Otherwise he sticks to 
the things he sees around him—lovers on 
a couch before a blaring phonograph, a 
bone-weary prompter in a cheap vaude- 
ville theater, the teeming streets of Har- | 
lem on a steaming summer night. | 

Few painters use so bright a palette or | 
so bold a brush and still achieve so sor- 
rowful a mood. Purplish blues lie along- 
side acid greens; reds and yellows vie for 
attention yet do not seem to clash. Nor 
do the ragged rhythms of the paintings | 
ever get out of control. Tension mounts | 
in Jacob Lawrence’s paintings, but the | 
threatened disorder never takes place. | 
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i: juniper. “Gordon’s” comes from Alexander = 
‘ Gordon, the genius whose secret gin formula 
set Londoners agog in 1769. The Gordon’s 
you drink today harks back to this selfsame 
formula. It’s still secret, and as far as the 
people at Gordon’s are concerned, that is 
as it should be, for in nearly two centuries 
no other gin has ever duplicated Gordon’s 
distinctive dryness and flavour. Are you 
wondering if it’s the world’s biggest seller? 
It is. Indeed, to most people the words 
“gin” and “Gordon’s” are now synonymous. 
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NEW FACES 
The First Finney 


Audiences who fill London’s Cambridge 
Theater to see a play called Billy Liar do 
well to mind their manners. Not long ago, 
the young leading actor turned on a chat- 
tering group in the stalls and said: “I'm 
up here working. so if you won't shut up, 
go home. And if you don't. I'm going 
home.” No one left, for the audience had 
come to see Albert Finney, 24, who has 
been widely heralded in Britain as “the 
second Olivier.” 

Finney has two seasons at Stratford- 
on-Avon already behind him. As Olivier’s 
understudy there, he went into Coriolanus 





tradition. He is relentlessly naturalistic, 
and his technique seldom shows on the 
surface. Like Look Back in Anger’s star, 
Kenneth Haigh, Finney typifies the anti- 
romantic, non-U hero who has emerged 
from the new social realism of the British 
theater. But as the rough and uneducated 
Arthur Seaton, a Nottingham lathe oper- 
ator who fairly hums with the joy of do- 
idg wrong, Actor Finney is far more be- 
lievable than was Actor Haigh as angry 
Jimmy Porter, and is something of a re- 
flection of Finney himself when he deliv- 
ers the line: “I'd like to see anyone try 
and grind me down. I’m out for 
time. All the rest is propaganda.” 

Finney is the offstage opposite of what 


a good 
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Actor ALBERT FInNey & CoMPANION* IN PuB 
"| want to be sorry for what I've done—not for what I've not done." 


when Sir Laurence went out with a 
slipped knee cartilage, carried off the part 
with a brilliant blend of boisterousness 
and truculence. Since then, he has been a 
wild Teddy Boy in The Lily White Boys, 
a suitably complex Oedipus in a BBC 
production of Jean Cocteau’s The Infer- 
nal Machine, and a robust and lyric Ro- 
meo in a Caedmon recording of Romeo 
and Juliet (with Claire Bloom ), scheduled 
for U release But throughout 
Britain he is best known as Arthur Sea- 
ton, hero of the film version of Novelist 
Alan Sillitoe’s Saturday Night and Sun- 
day Morning, an elaborately praised pro- 
duction that will give the U.S. its first 
full look at Albert Finney, when it opens 
here in a few weeks (he had a small part 
in The Entertainer). 

Kippers & Champagne. Like Olivier, 
Finney is immensely versatile, is as good 
in modern plays as costume drama, and 
has a range of diction from Queen’s Eng- 
lish to Britannic Brando. But he has none 
of the smooth gloss of the classical acting 
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soon, 


he calls “the types who spend their time 
in theater clubs.” He considers friends ‘“‘a 
bit of a liability.” Part quicksilver and 
part glunch, his boyish, good-looking face 
has the story of the Industrial Revolution 
written on it from pale, porridge cheeks 
to his shock of sandy hair. He seldom 
spends more than two nights in the same 
flat, chain-smokes, sometimes has kippers 
and champagne for breakfast. 

Desperate Move. He generally goes 
around in a tieless flannel shirt, stovepipe 
trousers that somehow bag at the knees, 
a moldy, fur-lined leather coat (“I shot it 
myself”), and a workingman’s cloth cap. 
But he wears a suit and tie to restaurants, 
so that he will not “have to perform as a 
rebel, put my feet on the table or some- 
thing that would interfere with my eat- 
ing.’ He simply fears “claustrophobia of 
the soul” (which may have helped cause 
him to separate from his wife, Actress 
Jane Wenham), thinks that too many 





Actress Shirley Anne Field. 


British actors are preoccupied with re- 
spectability. “When I'm old, I want to 
be sorry for what I've done—not for what 
I've not done.” 

Son of a Lancashire bookie, Finney was 
raised in the same Manchester suburb 
where Playwright Shelagh (A Taste of 
Honey) Delaney grew up, did so badly in 
school that his headmaster finally recom- 
mended that he become an actor “as a 
desperate move to get rid of me.” He did 
so well at the Royal Academy of Dra- 
matic Art that he won a spot with the 
excellent Birmingham Repertory Compa- 
ny, where Charles Laughton found him 
and helped get him his job at Stratford. 
He has turned down five long-term movie 
contracts, did Saturday Night and Sun- 
day Morning on a one-film basis for Play- 
wright John Osborne's producing compa- 
ny. “I’m only 24,” says Albie Finney, 
“and I want to feel free to gallop around. 
I don’t particularly want to be an interna- 
tional star by the time I’m 30. And mean- 
while, I don’t want to be the second 
Olivier, I want to be the first Finney.” 


HOLLYWOOD 


Joe Unchained 

Behind every successful man, as any 
Hollywood script writer knows, there 
must be a littlke woman. Behind Joseph 
Levine there is Mrs. Levine. If it were not 





for her, he might have stayed in the res- 
taurant business in Boston, but Rosalie, 
a onetime vocalist with Rudy Vallee’s 
band, did not like restaurants, so Joe 


bought up the rights to seven Hollywood 
westerns and became a movie distributor. 
Nowadays Rosalie is just as important 
when Levine needs a gadget to promote 
one of his pictures—4,ooo small rubber 
bombs to advertise Hercules, or 5,000 
genie lamps to push the forthcoming The 
Wonders of Aladdin—Mrs. Levine gets 
busy in her own Newton Centre, Mass., 
workshop. With such help, plus his own 
shrewd eye for mass entertainment, Joe 
Levine has emerged as an energy-charged 
captain in an industry full of spent majors. 

The new Hollywood is apt to forget the 
old rules, and says Levine with a Barnum 
air, “we are reminding everyone that this 
is a circus business.” 

Up in Smoke. Using a method that has 
helped change the pattern of U.S. film 
distribution, Showman Levine circulates 
his pictures by saturation. After an initial 
advertising barrage he opens a film in as 
many as 600 theaters at once, nearly twice 
the number Hollywood has traditionally 
used for major releases. The film that put 
the Levine system on the international 
map was 1959's Hercules, an Italian-made 
potboiler. He bought the U.S. rights for 
$120,000 and promoted the film with well 
over $1,000,000; it took in $18 million at 
the box office. Levine has more or less re- 
peated the pattern with such films as Jack 
the Ripper and Hercules Unchained. 

A prosperous but unspectacular distrib- 
utor only a few years ago, Levine expects 
to gross about $20 million in 1961. As he 
announced to the world in 49 pages of 
Variety, he has seven pictures ready to be 
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SHOWMAN, LEVIN: 
"It made me sick. So | bought it. 


released, two more before the cameras 
including Morgan the Pirate, for which 
he is planning to bury $10,000 under At- 
lantic beaches and to invite all poor slobs 
with shovels to hunt the treasure. Draw- 
ing on the specialties of an aircraft com- 
pany and a rug-weaving firm, he will pro- 
duce a flying carpet that will bombard the 
world with sultanic adjectives describing 
Aladdin. 

To sell Hercules Unchained last year. 
Levine threw an outdoor party at Holly- 
wood’s Beverly Hills Hotel, where Chanel 
No. 5 came spraying from the bushes 
every 30 seconds and a solid-ice Hercules 
stood melting in the Southern California 
heat, with colored electric light bulbs 
frozen into his muscles. Earlier a 4-lb. 
Hercules made of chocolate landed on 
700 desks; one newsman carelessly left his 
in the sun, said that when he retrieved it 
it looked like Joe Levine. 

Branching Out. Well under 5 ft. 5 in., 
and weighing 200 lbs., wearing a rose-gold 
watch, dark suits and French cuffs, Joe 
Levine at 55 suggests a sort of low- 
ceilinged Harry Golden. He is low-key 
as well—a surprisingly quiet businessman 
who was born in a Boston slum, learned 
about money and gambling from his tailor 
stepfather, “who made $4 a week and 
liked to play poker.” He quit school at 
14, became a drummer for a dress compa- 
ny, in seven years had a small chain of 
suburban retail dress stores, in partner- 
ship with an older brother. Drifting on, 
he lost $75,000 in the stock market, 
taught driving to the novice customers of 
a Bronx Chevrolet dealer, sold religious 
statuettes to the followers of Harlem 
Evangelist Daddy Grace, drove an ambu- 
lance for one day and was fired because 
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several passengers all but expired while 
he searched for the hospitals of the un- 
familiar city. 

After he went into the movie business, 
he came across a smash sex-hygiene film 
called Body Beautiful. “It made me sick,” 
he remembers. “So I bought it.” He 
usually dealt in pictures produced by oth- 
ers, before he finally started producing 
movies on his own. His pictures are low- 
level entertainment, but Joe Levine is un- 
pretentious enough to know it—unlike 
many a Hollywood producer who claims 
to be dealing in culture. Levine, however, 
has left “God. sex, and spectacle” films 
long enough to commission a suburban 
comedy of manners from Marion (Pri- 
vate) Hargrove and has also bought an 
art film, Alberto Moravia’s Two Women. 
As a result, some of his admirers fear that 
he is going to give up the drum and take 
up the h But with The Last Days of 
Sodom and Gomorrah now shooting in 











Morocco, Joe seems in no danger. One of 
his current concerns. in fact, is how to 
publicize that movie: Mrs. Levine, he 
thinks, might perhaps whip up some taste- 
ful, monogrammed pillars of salt. 


TIN PAN ALLEY 
Bei Mir Warst Du Poor 


When an obscure Brooklyn composer 
named Sholom Secunda was writing songs 
for the Yiddish theater in the ‘30s, he and 
Lyricist Jacob Jacobs would peddle the 
copyrights to music publishers for $15 
apiece, and they were happy to get the 
money. One day in 1937, Secunda heard 

familiar sound coming out of the juke- 
boxes of Flatbush. The Andrews Sisters 
had picked up one of his tunes, cut a rec- 
ord for Decca with new lyrics, and all 


over the U.S. people were dancing to 


Bei mir bist du schén—Please let me 
explain, 
Bei mir bist du schon means that you're 


grand. 


Royalties poured everywhere but into 
the pockets of Secunda and Jacobs. Se- 
cunda’s mother was so certain that God 
was thus punishing her for her sins that 
she went to a synagogue and remained 
there for an entire day, fasting and pray- 
ing for forgiveness. But in the 24 years 
that followed. Bei Mir Bist Du Schon 
went on relentlessly inflating the fortunes 
of others. People have bought 2 
copies of Bei Mir sheet music and 2 
ooo Bei Mir records—for a total gross 








of $3,000, 





Last week the original copyright ex- 
pired and. according to law, the authors 
(if living) could renew it. Secunda, 66 
now writes liturgical music, and in sum- 
mer is music director of a resort hotel in 
the Catskills. Jacobs runs a Yiddish vau- 
deville house in Miami Beach. Secunda 
has signed a new contract with Harms, 
Inc., music publishers, and the partners 
are assured that Bei Mir Bist Du Schon 
is still worth at least $5,000 yearly. They 
shrug off the $350,000 they might have 
had. Says Secunda: “Mother was con- 
vinced that the big day would come.” 
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Delta moved directly into the Jet 
Age with the first Douglas DC-8’s 
and the World Champion Convair 
880’s. This leadership pays divi- 
dends today in superior service 
and maximum experience on every 
route operated. 
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Squeezing, stretching, coating, wrapping, 
forming, punching and forging — all of 
these are ways in which steel can be made 
to meet special requirements. Here at 
A. O. Smith these techniques have been at 
work for. generations. Steel is clad with 
alloys to withstand extreme corrosion. Steel 
is wrapped in steel to hold almost limitless 
pressures. It is squeezed for higher yield, 


Out of A. O. Smith skills in steelworking stretched for greater strength and coated 
comes equipment to meet tomorrow’s needs with glass to rule out rust. And special 





welding, heat-treating and nondestructive 
testing methods developed by A. O. Smith 
scientists have established new standards 
of quality and dependability. This corpo- 
ration in all of its divisions is today one of 
the world’s largest users and “converters” 
of steel. To help you visualize a few of the 
many ways in which A. O. Smith metal- 
working can serve you, we invite you to 
write for our newest Atomic and Process 
Equipment Division book. 


















Low-carbon steel is ‘‘clad” ' 
with a special alloy to ya! 4 
withstand corrosion in a : 

unique resistance welding 
machine developed 
by A. O. Smith. 


Through research < 


AO Smith 
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A. O. Smith International S. A. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Worse, But 


The recession is getting worse, judged 
by some of the short-term tistics that 
came out last week. But there were also 
signs that it was close to the bottom. 

Industrial production in January fell 
1% from December, for the sixth drop 
in as many months. Personal income in 
January dipped for the third successive 
month, to slightly less than 1° below 
October's peak. Sales and new orders of 
manufacturers of durable goods dropped 
in January 2° below December's volume. 
Department store sales last week were 3° 
below the year-ago level. So far this year 
they lag 4° behind the 1960 pace. 

But looking ahead, the National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents. whose 
members were among the first to predict 
the downturn last spring, found cause for 
cheer. The association now ventured a 
bullish prediction: “A business recovery 
should begin within a few months, and 
the current recession should prove to be 
relatively short and mild.” What gave the 
association heart was the reports from 
some of its members that they had got 
their inventories in line with sales. Some 
have started buying again; 24%, of the 
agents reported that they had placed new 
orders last month, the best such figure 
since last August. 

A survey of 160 top manufacturing 
firms by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board showed that eight out of ten 
expected employment in their companies 
to remain at its present level or to in- 
crease during the rest of 1961. There were 
also signs that in autos and steel, two of 
the hardest-hit industries, the worst of 
the layoffs were over. 

The steel industry edged up production 
to 1,524,000 tons (52° of capacity) 
highest since last October. After wide- 
spread shutdowns to try and trim down 
inventories, General Motors, Ford and 
Chrysler recalled thousands of workers 
for a net employment gain of 49,500. The 
1utomen scheduled increased production 
hovering around the lowest for the month 
since 1952, even though sales for the first 
ten days of February were only 118,686 
cars, a whopping 29.59% below the year- 
ago level. Some dealers blamed the bad 
weather for the sales slump. Ward's re- 
ports took a peek at preliminary figures 
for the February 11-20 period and noted 
‘signs of a sales pickup.” The stock mar- 
ket was the most hopeful of all. It rose 
steadily all week, gained twelve points in 
the Dow-Jones index to close at 651.67, 
only a fraction below its 1961 high. 


After the Great Conspiracy 


General Electric's Chairman Ralph J. 
Cordiner last week gave his verdict on 
the great price-rigging conspiracy in the 
electrical equipment industry. Before a 
packed $7-a-plate dinner meeting of the 
New York Society of Security Analysts, 
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he said: “We don't think anybody's been 
damaged.” 

Cordiner said he had talked to more 
than a score of Government officials and 
officers of private utility companies that 
had been victims of the nine-year-long 
bid-rigging conspiracy by G.E.. Westing 
house and 27 other companies, and “I've 
yet to encounter the first man who said, 
‘Cordiner, we've got a complaint, we've 
been damaged.’ We intend to resist. It 





Bill Ray 





*s CORDINER 

"We don't think anybody's damaged. 
will be a neat problem to prove dam- 
ages.” Of course, he went on, “if we've 
unwittingly damaged any customer any- 
where, we wish to make an adjustment.” 

He cited a rash of suits that followed 
G.E.’s 1949 antitrust conviction for mo- 
nopolizing electric bulbs. The suits, which 
totaled $104 million, were settled for 
$1,395,000. Just in case things go against 
G.E., Treasurer John D. Lockton told 
the meeting. the giant electric company 
at the end of 1960 had cash assets total- 
ing more than $400 million. “We are in 
excellent financial condition to take care 
of anything that we see happen,” he said. 
G.E, stock, which had fallen $7, regained 
more than $4. 

The University of Massachusetts quiet- 
ly dropped a plan to award Cordiner an 
honoris causa degree. In Washington, 
Secretary Luther Hodges 
asked his Business Advisory Council to 
decide whether Cordiner should remain 
on as chairman. In Norristown. Pa., Wil- 
liam S. Ginn, who has retained both his 
G.E. title (vice president) and salary 
($125.000) despite his conviction in the 
conspiracy case, was dressed in the blue 
denims of Montgomery County prison, his 
address for 30 days. 
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Housing Troubles? 


“When they couldn’t sell cars, housing 
sold pretty well. And when they couldn't 
sell housing. auto sales were good. Now 
things have changed.’ Thus Detroit FHA 
Director Dwight Hamborsky last week 
gloomily described what is happening to 
housing—when both autos and houses are 
selling poorly. The change was sketched 
more precisely by Dr. George Cline Smith 
vice president and chief economist of the 
F. W. Dodge Corp., addressing the Joint 
Economic Committee. “During the post- 
war years.” said Smith, “housing has tend- 
ed to behave in a contra-cyclical manner. 
That is. it has done well in recession, and 
has often fallen off in times of boom. 
There is some evidence that the situation 
is changing.” 

Unlike 1958, when a burst of housing 
starts led the economy up from the re- 
cession, housing last year led the way into 
1960's recession, the first major U.S, in- 
dustry to turn down. More alarming to 
builders. who are accustomed to a reces- 
sion pickup as cheaper mortgage money 
becomes available to home buyers, hous- 
ing has stayed down. Nevertheless, the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board last week 
announced a five-point program to make 
more housing credit available at lower in- 
terest rates, reduce down-payments. 

Needed: More Buyers. In Dallas, hous- 
ing starts were down 10° last month 
over January a year ago. Chicago home 
sales rose 38° in January over the same 
month last year. but actual housing starts 
were down 7°. Says Scott Hudgens. At- 
lanta’s biggest builder: “It looks like it 
will be fall before housing picks up.” 

Housing Economist Smith’s own esti- 
mate for 1961: a modest rise of 3° from 
last year’s low totals, with some 1.300.000 
new houses built. Housing now seems to 
be in step with the ups and downs of the 
rest of the economy, says Smith, because 
“the huge backlog of unsatistied housing 
demand, resulting from 16 years of under- 
building during the Depression and World 
War II,” has been largely satisfied. Build- 
ers are facing a buyer's market, 

Needed: Cheaper Houses. Some build- 
ers argue that the only backlog that has 
been met is at the upper end of the price 
scale. Not nearly enough effort has been 
made, they say. to provide good new 
housing for others. High land costs as 
well as soaring material costs work against 
cheaper housing, but some builders are 
trying it. Atlanta's Hudgens, who built 
only $20.000-up houses until this year, is 
now building $10.000-$13.500 houses. An- 
other expanding new market: housing for 
old people (Tiate, Dec. 26). 

But if the bloom is off the postwar 
housing boom. most builders see no cause 
for panic. “The demand will be steady 
like food,” says one builder. Population 
growth and simple replacement needs in- 
dicate a demand for at least 1,300,000 
new homes a year until 1965. 
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THE AUTOMATION JOBLESS 
Not Fired, Just Not Hired 


HE rise in unemployment has raised 

some new alarms around an old scare 
word: automation. How much has the 
rapid spread of technological change con- 
tributed to the current high of 5,400,000 
out of work? Labor Secretary Arthur 
Goldberg last week set up a special 
group to find an answer, While no one 
has yet sorted out the jobs lost because 
of the overall drop in business from those 
lost through automation and other tech- 
nological changes, many a labor expert 
tends to put much of the blame on 
automation. In Illinois, where 315,000 
are unemployed, State Labor Director 
Robert Johnson says most of them are 
victims of automation. Dr. Russell Ack- 
off, a Case Institute expert on business 
problems, feels that automation is reach- 
ing into so many fields so fast that it 
has become “the nation’s second most 
important problem.” (First: peace.) 

. 

The number of jobs lost to more ef- 
ficient machines is only part of the 
problem. What worries many job experts 
more is that automation may prevent 
the economy from creating enough new 
jobs. Says Pennsylvania’s Democratic 
Congressman Elmer J. Holland, whose 
about to study the 


subcommittee is 
matter: “One of the greatest problems 
with automation is not the worker who 
is fired, but the worker who is not hired.” 

Throughout industry, the trend has 
been to bigger production with a smaller 


work force. In the highly automated 
chemical industry, the number of pro- 
duction jobs has fallen 3% since 1956 
while output has soared 27%. Though 
steel capacity has increased 20% since 
1955, the number of men needed to 
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operate the industry's plants—even at 
full capacity—has dropped 17,000. Auto 
employment slid from a peak of 746,000 
in boom 1955 to 614,000 in November, 
just before the current layoffs became 
severe. Since the meat industry's 1956 
employment peak, 28,000 workers have 
lost their jobs despite a production in- 
crease of 3%. Bakery jobs have been in 
a steady decline from 174,000 in 1954 
to 163,000 last year, On the farm one 
man can grow enough to feed 24 people; 
back in 1949 he could feed only 15. 

Many of the losses in factory jobs 
have been countered by an increase in 
the service industries or in office jobs. 
But automation is beginning to move 
in and eliminate office jobs too. In the 
U.S. Census Bureau, 50 people last year 
did the census tabulations that required 
4,100 statisticians in 1950. California’s 
Bank of America and other banks are 
introducing sophisticated machines to 
process all checks and paperwork. While 
no one is being laid off, the banks expect 
to expand their business vastly without 
increasing their staffs. The Bell System's 
volume of calls has iumped 50% in the 
past ten years; yet its phone company 
jobs increased only 10%. 

In the past. new industries hired far 
more people than those they put out of 
business. But this is not true of many 
of today’s new industries. The switch 
from manned military aircraft to mis- 
siles has cost 200,000 production jobs, 
even though the aircraft industrv’s dollar 
volume is up. In the past. new industries 
such as autos and household appliances 
used relatively unskilled workers. To- 
davy’s new industries have comparatively 
few jobs for the unskilled or semi-skilled 
just the class of workers whose jobs are 
being eliminated by automation. 

. 

Labor and management have been 
slow to face the problem over the bar- 
gaining table. Harrv Bridges’ West Coast 
longshoremen’s union recently agreed to 
give shippers a free hand to mechanize 
cargo handling—in exchange for a guar- 
antee of present jobs. plus early retire- 
ment and liberal death benefits. In Chi- 
cago this week, President Clark Kerr of 
the University of California, one of the 
top labor economists, will preside over 
a company-union committee meeting at 
Armour & Co. to draw up a plan for 
the rapidly automating meat industry. 
A similar committee is at work at Kaiser 
Steel Co. But many authorities think 
such efforts are far too few, that man- 
agement must do more. E. C. Schulze, 
acting area director of Ohio’s state em- 
ployment service, says: “I've yet to see 
an employer’s group willing to take a 
look at this problem and seek solutions. 
They refuse to recognize their respon- 


sibility. They talk about long-term trends 
—but nobody talks about the immediate 
problem of jobless, needy people.” 

Labor-management committees are 
beginning to realize that the problem is 
more than they can meet themselves. 
Says Kerr: “The public ‘benefits from 
technological change in the form of bet- 
ter products and lower- prices. It is 
only reasonable that the public should 
share the costs.’’ He would like Govern- 
ment funds to lighten the blow on 
specific industries or workers. 

. 

Other experts talk of massive Govern- 
ment- and industry-supported retrain- 
ing programs as a cure-all, But Max 
Horton, Michigan's director of employ- 
ment security, is skeptical of this oft- 
repeated panacea: “I suppose that is 
as good as any way for getting rid of 
the unemployed—just keep them in re- 
training. But how retrainable are the 
mass of these unskilled and semi-skilled 
unemployed? Two-thirds of them have 
less than a high school education. Are 
they interested in retraining? But most 
important, is there a job waiting for 
them when they have been retrained?” 
The new California Smith-Collier Act 
retraining program drew only 100 ap- 
plicants in six months. 

Many businessmen, while conceding 
that automation has reduced jobs, feel 
that a good healthy recovery from the 
recession will provide all the employ- 
ment needed. But labor experts think 
this too optimistic a view, fear that 
unless something is done by management 
union and Government, the hard core 
of permanently unemployed will con- 
tinue to rise. 
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CORPORATIONS 
The New Burroughs 


Computers can solve enormously com- 
plex problems in fractions of seconds, but 
sometimes it takes six months to feed in 
the information and instructions they 
need to do it. To pay a staff of highly 
trained technicians to lay out a program 
for the machine to follow can increase the 
purchase price of one of the big brains by 
40%. Last week a big step was taken to- 
ward eliminating this expense: Burroughs 
Corp. brought out a new Bs5o000 model 
that goes a long way toward programing 
its own work. 

The Bsooo can take problems either 
worked out in algebraic terms or stated in 
standard business English, in a few sec- 
onds translate them into computer lan- 
guage and go to work to solve them. Al- 
though other machines have been adapted 
to do this, Burroughs claims that the Bso0o0 
can work out its program more quickly 
and efficiently using the least number of 
steps inside the computer. Furthermore, 
after the new brain has one problem going 
through its works, a second or a third can 
immediately be fed through its programer. 
It will set them up to use parts of the 
computer that the first problem is not 
using. Thus Burroughs President Ray R. 
Eppert figures that the Bsooo, which rents 
for $13,000 to $50,000 a month, can ac- 
complish as much as a larger machine, 
which rents for $60,000 and up. 

Transformation. The Bsooo is the 
most sophisticated commercial computer 
Burroughs has turned out in the short time 
it has been in the business. It came into 
being because President Eppert decided 
that computers were becoming too com- 
plex, that customers were waiting for 
something cheaper and simpler to operate. 
If he is right, Burroughs may at last be 
firmly established in a hotly competitive 





Walter Doran 
Eppert & Bsooo 


A machine to teach itself. 


field dominated by International Business 
Machines and the Remington Rand divi- 
sion of Sperry Rand. It will also mark a 
dramatic turn in Burroughs’ effort to 
transform itself from a somewhat stodgy 
old-line adding machine maker to a mod- 
ern diversified company. 

The conversion was started by the late 
President John S. Coleman with the help 
of his executive vice president, Eppert, 
who went to work at Burroughs 40 years 
ago as a shipping clerk. To broaden their 
product base, they bought two oldtime 
producers of bank forms and checks. The 
jump into computers came in 1956, when 
they took over ElectroData Corp., a lead- 
ing manufacturer of high-speed electronic 
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FLIGHT-ENGINEER STRIKE 
grounded hundreds of U.S. airline 
passengers. Though airlines hoped to 
get engineers back to work under 
60-day Presidential mediation plan, 
strike is only first trouble for car- 
riers as result of showdown fight 
between 3,500 engineers’ union and 
Air Lines Pilot Association. Na- 
tional Mediation Board ordered en- 
gineers to merge with pilots’ union, 
which engineers fear will cost them 
jobs. 


AMERICAN-STYLE motels will be 
built on the comfortless, two-lane 
highways that link Moscow with 
Minsk and Warsaw. Previous Soviet 
attempts at motels have been tent- 
and-cottage camps. 


WESTERN RAIL FIGHT for con- 
trol of Western Pacific (Time, Feb. 
17) will involve the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western, key link between 
the Western Pacific and Midwestern 
cities. Union Pacific and the Chica- 
go, Burlington & Quincy are buying 


Rio Grande stock in defensive moves 
to prevent Santa Fe from setting 
up a direct Chicago-to-San Francisco 
route should it win control of West- 
ern Pacific. 


$86 A SHARE was price set by 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
for stockholders to purchase addi- 
tional common shares, selling around 
$113, at the rate of one for every 
20 owned. The offering will raise a 
total of $965,350,000, largest corpo- 
rate money-raising effort in history. 
A. T. & T. 1960 earnings hit a record 
$5.53 per share. 


U.S. TOOLS FOR REDS were 
okayed by Commerce Secretary Lu- 
ther Hodges. He authorized shipment 
of $1,500,000 worth of machine tools, 
presumably for military use, that had 
been first approved by the Eisen- 
hower Administration but held up 
by Defense Department objections. 
Hodges’ reason: Soviets could easily 
buy them in Europe, so U.S. makers 
might as well profit. 
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digital computers. A short time later, they 
moved into the fast-growing bank auto- 
mation field (Tre, Dec. 5) with mag- 
netic inks and automatic check-sorting 
equipment. While they aimed most of 
their new products at office automation, 
Coleman and Eppert set up a military 
electronic computer division that snared 
contracts for computers that figure in 
such missile and space projects as Atlas, 
Polaris and Mercury. Adding machines 
now account for only 6% of sales. 

Growth Abroad. Burroughs moved 
abroad, building plants in Britain, France 
and Brazil. Now all its calculators are 
built in its Scottish plant so that they 
can not only be slipped inside many of 
Europe's trade barriers, but can be shipped 
into the U.S. at prices competitive with 
other imported machines. 

Expansion has boosted sales from $o4 
million in 1948 to a record $389 million 
last year. But earnings have been sliding 
largely because of heavy research and de- 
velopment costs. Last year earnings were 
$1.39 per share, only 2% of sales. In 1948 
they were 13% of sales. As the costs of 
breaking into new fields are written off, 
Eppert, who took over from Coleman 
two years ago, expects profits to improve. 
But he is not saying when. 


WAGES 
Myth & Fact 


Can the U.S. economy achieve reason- 
ably full employment and wage and price 
stability at the same time? To this hope- 
ful question, Princeton Economist Wil- 
liam G. Bowen gives a dourly qualified 
“no” in his Wage Behavior in the Postwar 
Period (Princeton University; $3). His 
conclusion: “There are no simple pana- 
ceas or obvious institutional reforms that 
will make price stability and full employ- 
ment perfectly compatible,” because 
throughout U.S. history, wage gains have 
consistently outpaced output-per-man- 
hour gains, and the gap has widened in 
the postwar period. 

Professor Bowen, in his 137-page survey 
of wages back to 1900, deflates some wide- 
ly prevalent notions. For one thing, busi- 
nessmen often blame—and labor leaders 
credit—the rise of big unions for the fact 
that wage scales do not drop in a recession. 
Not so, says Economist Bowen: “The his- 
torical evidence shows that wages were by 
no means perfectly ‘flexible’ in the days 
before strong trade unionism made im- 
portant inroads.” 

Few Declines. In the period since 1900, 
actual money wages have only declined 
in eight years—four of them in the De- 
pression (1929-32) when industrial un- 
ions were born. With or without unions, 
says Bowen, “the reluctance of wages to 
fall in spite of considerable unemploy- 
ment has been a characteristic of wage be- 
havior throughout the 2oth century.” 

If unions cannot take credit for putting 
a floor under wages during recessions, 
“detailed investigation of postwar wage 
behavior also warns against attributing 
too large a part of recession wage increases 
to unionization.” Wages generally go up, 
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“.. 28 minutes after I flip this switch, 
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I can count on 25% of my audience becoming buyers” 


“We like to imagine the sound of 
switches clicking among our ‘fleet’ of 


Kodak Pageant Projectors. For with 
every click, we know this 28-minute 
movie will open another portion of the 
400,000 sales leads we expect from it 
this year.” 

These are the words of sales genius 
Herman Perl, Chairman of the Board 
of Charlex Realty Corp., Newark, N. J., 
selling agents for General Development 
Corp., developers of huge Port Charlotte, 
Florida, homes and sites. 

“A convincing film is a formula for 
sales success,” says Mr. Perl. “From 


experience, we know films sell. Any of 


our salesmen can show our Port Char- 
lotte film to anyone, anywhere, at any 
time, and produce leads. And because 
it’s filmed, the presentation is never di- 


Kodak Pageant Projector 
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luted, always perfectly duplicated, al- 
ways successfully the same, whether 
shown in Bangor or Kokomo. 

“This film program gives us another 
bonus: an enthusiastic sales force. Sales- 
men know that to show it means to sell 
it. So they eagerly pack equipment and 
show it. We are careful that the equip- 
ment we give them guarantees a smooth- 
running performance.” 

Mr. Perl’s firm owns 60 Kodak 
Pageant Sound Projectors. They have 
made approximately 6000 showings in 
the first half of 1960 without a single 
projector mishap. 

“Our salesmen aren't mechanics,” 
Mr. Perl continues. “Their projectors 
must be easy to set up and operate, 
without a hitch. They must have a pro- 
jector that doesn’t get in the way of their 


presentation. And these Kodak Pageants 
fit the bill extremely well.” 

If you would like full details about 
Kodak Pageant 16mm Sound Projec- 
tors, tear out the coupon and mail it 
today. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, fol- 
der V3-22 describing Kodak Pageant 
16mm Sound Projectors in detail. 


NAME 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS __ 


cITYy_ ___ ZONE _STATE__ 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N.Y. 





even during depressions, in those highly 
concentrated industries in which a few 
big companies are dominant. They are bet- 
ter able to maintain profits and to raise 
wages in recessions than industries made 
up of many small businesses where com- 
petition is keener and profits narrower. 
Steady Rise. As might be expected, 
Bowen found that unions have their great- 
est impact on wages in boom times rather 
than in recessions. Nevertheless, in the 
35 years of the relatively weak craft 
union, prior to the Wagner Act in 1935, 
constant-dollar wages showed a slightly 
larger percentage increase (from 53¢ to 
$1.13 an hour: 114%) than in the 25 
years since ($1.13 to $2.20: 95%), when 
the powerful industrial union has come 
into its own. Since 1900 the output per 
man-hour in U.S. manufacturing has risen 
at an average annual rate of 2%-3% a 
year. Wage gains over the same 60 years 
have been well above 2.5% a year, except 
in the deepest troughs when more than 
9% of the nation’s nonfarm workers were 
unemployed. Thus, Bowen concludes that 
the U.S. wage gains historically have con- 
tributed to inflation, And in the postwar 
period, “wages in general continue to go 
up faster,” warns Bowen, “than output 
per man-hour” even when unemployment 
is high. The result is continued inflation, 
and “no amount of ‘faith’ in the American 
economy can alter this harsh fact.” 


BUILDING 


Luxurious Exile 

At the Marines’ Camp Lejeune in North 
Carolina, many a leatherneck’s family has 
been living for months in cramped trailer 
quarters. For exercise they can stroll out 
to stare wistfully at 123 Marine houses 
that for nine months have needed only a 
day’s work to make them ready for oc- 
cupancy. At Nike villages in Texas, fam- 
ilies have been prevented from joining 





their missilemen for nine more months 
for lack of housing. At Grand Forks Air 
Force Base in North Dakota, the winter 
winds whip through the half shells of 
some $11.3 million in unfinished, aban- 
doned housing projects—preventing the 
transfer of a B-52 squadron there. At 
Beale Air Force Base near Marysville, 
Calif.. some 400 incomplete military 
houses are rotting under the winter rains, 
while servicemen commute from towns 
miles away. 

All this is a result of what happened 
when the roof caved in on the U.S. build- 
ing empire of Hal Braxton Hayes. He was 
the superbuilder who once put up a house 
in 34 minutes, a bachelor who made mil- 
lions, the fiancé who gave Zsa Zsa Gabor 
a 45-carat diamond (which she unchar- 
acteristically returned when their two- 
month engagement ended), the flamboy- 
ant party giver who once was the premier 
playboy of the Western whirl. 

Unpaid Bills. The founder and sole 
proprietor of what he liked to claim was 
the world’s largest individually owned 
construction company, Hayes had con- 
tracted to build some $60 million in hous- 
ing projects at U.S. military bases. Last 
spring, when some of his subcontractors 
began to complain about money owed 
them, Hayes called an abrupt halt to all 
the work on projects yet uncompleted 
(Time, June 6). On the sites, virtually 
nothing has happened since. Not only are 
there unfinished houses, but huge piles of 
lumber and other building materials are 
being ruined by the winter weather. 

The Senate has already investigated the 
Hayes debacle, heard Air Force Housing 
Division Colone! Guy Goddard testify: 
“TI think Hayes’s work can be character- 
ized as top quality. His main problem is 
that he does not pay his bills.” The Cape- 
hart military housing bill, under which 
Hayes’s contracts were let, has no pro- 
vision to get the work started again. When 
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Marine Famity Looxinc at THEIR UNFINISHED House 
The roof caved in, the work stopped. 
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Hayes’s AcapuLco House 
But the empire building went on. 


work first stopped, the Continental Cas- 
ualty Co., which underwrote Hayes’s per- 
formance bond, offered a sensible solution. 
It paid off some $6,500,000 of Hayes’s 
debts on completed work, offered to fin- 
ish the rest of the houses if somebody 
would guarantee to pay for them. 

The Red Tape Thickens. Thanks to 
the snarl of red tape, nobody would—or 
could. The Defense Department had no 
authority. The FHA, which represented 
the U.S. in the deals, could step in only 
if Hayes’s mortgagers would let them. The 
lenders, who stood to lose money if they 
substituted their mortgages with Hayes 
for lower-interest FHA debentures, re- 
fused. Continental, now suing and being 
sued by Hayes, is still willing to do the 
jobs, but insists that someone will also 
have to pay for the rotted materials and 
the many weather-soaked houses that 
may have to be rebuilt from the ground. 
Says a Continental lawyer: “It’s a mess, 
the most god-awful mess you ever saw. 
Nobody knows how to get those projects 
going again.” 

While a House subcommittee is getting 
ready to make another inquiry into the 
Hayes affair, Hayes himself has been liv- 
ing safely out of legal range in Mexico, 
calmly explains that “because of my civil 
lawsuits I have found it necessary to work 
out of the country.” When the roof be- 
gan to cave in on him last spring, Hayes 
mortgaged all his California properties— 
including his $600,000 Hollywood home 
—for $1,000,000 in cash. The loan is now 
in default. 

The Baths Multiply. Despite the ruins 
at home, for Hayes it is empire building 
as usual in comfortable exile. In Acapulco 
he has built the goo-seat La Mira Fire 
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with an Evinrude! | 


If you're tired of the “rat race” and 
high-pressure living . . . try Evinrude’s 
remedy. Launch your family on a 
Icisure-time life of fun afloat. 


A far-ranging boat, matched with 
Evinrude’s quiet, smooth, fast-stepping 
power opens the door to fun, excite- 
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of family “togetherness.” 


If you have a yen to get more 
out of life, stop in and talk to your 
Evinrude dealer. 
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|} Cans, as 


| God nightclub illuminated by burning bar- 


rels of fuel oil. It is jampacked every 
evening. He is building a 1oo-ft.-long con- 
crete boat powered by six B-29 airplane 
engines “to go 100-300 miles an hour.” 
But his grandest project is a $2,000,000, 
20-story “guesthouse” for himself, which 
sounds more like a resort hotel, perched 
on the edge of an Acapulco cliff. When 
completed, the 145-room terraced tower 
will have 88 baths, 15 kitchens, 42 liv- 
ing rooms and three swimming pools—one 
cantilevered out over the Pacific. Party- 
loving Builder Hayes has 500 men work- 
ing around the clock on his house (though 
work has temporarily stopped pending a 
sanitation permit). To astounded Acapul- 
one remarked, it looks exactly 
like “the building of the Tower of Babel 
as conceived by Cecil B. DeMille.” 

And while the sun shines in Acapulco 
and Hayes makes hay, the winds still blow 
around the deserted Marine houses in 
North Carolina, the 400 unfinished Air 
Force homes in California, the stark re- 
mains of $11 million worth of abandoned 
housing in North Dakota. 


INDUSTRY 
The Surplus Kings 


The cigar-chomping kings of a some- 
what mysterious industry gathered in the 
New York Trade Show Building last week, 
unrolled their duffel bags, and pulled out 
what was possibly the most overwhelm- 
ing assortment of white elephants ever 
assembled under one roof. There were old 
ammunition cans and “slightly used” jun- 
gle shorts, cordless electric blankets and 
rubber ripple mats, as well as powder 
horns from Germany and inflatable snakes 
from Japan. The occasion: the 15th Trade 
Show of the Institute of Surplus Dealers. 

Essentially scavengers, the dealers— 
who supply 9,000 surplus stores from 


coast to coast—hover around military 
stockpiles and private industry ware- 
houses, buying up obsolete and over- 


stocked goods at a fraction (5-7%) of 
cost. There is plenty to go around—and 
not just leftovers from the last war. The 
Government alone last year unloaded $2.1 
billion worth of “usable property.” Under 
a house-cleaning policy recommended in 
1955 by the Hoover Commission, it plans 
to scrap even more in the years to come. 
The supply seems inexhaustible; the mili- 
tary services often buy too much or find 
a product obsolete, or simply clean house 
of products that deteriorate in storage. 
By combining patience, fortitude and 
ingenuity, the 15 major dealers turn the 
Army’s loss into sales of some $75 million 
a year. 

Useful Garbage. Dealer Sam Greiii, 
who last year bought 2,120,000 surplus 
Zippers for $120,000, is slowly making a 
killing by selling them at cut rates to 
jacket manufacturers, is known in the 
trade as the Zipper King. Greiff has just 
bought 400,000 Army coat fronts (stiffen- 
ing material for jackets) for $15,000, is 
now also known as the Stiffened Coat 
Front King. In a world where everyone is 


| a king of some product, the king of kings 








Martha Holmes 
TARASHINSKY IN His WAREHOUSE 
A herd of white elephants. 


is Eddie Tarashinsky, 43, whose father 
pioneered the surplus business in 1904, 
and whose twelve New York warehouses 
are crammed with everything the Army 
has been trying to get rid of for years— 
Spanish-American war sabers, Civil War 
epaulets, 4,000 gas masks for horses. 

“We take garbage and make it accept- 
able to people in the street,” Tarashinsky 
explains. “We take a nylon parachute and 
dissect it just like a butcher takes a cow 
apart. We use it all.’ In late 1959. Tara- 
shinsky bought 200,000 surplus ammuni- 
tion cans from the Army for 12¢ apiece. 
He found few takers until he discovered 
that the handles tilted to make an excel- 
lent shoe rest, so he peddled them as shoe- 
shine stands, sold 196,000 to one customer 
for 20¢ apiece. “I’m known as the king 
of the ammo cans,” says Tarashinsky. 

Slow Profits. Profits do not always 
come immediately. Nine years ago, Tara- 
shinsky bought 30,000 left-foot shoes for 
14¢ each, stored them in a_ basement 
while he searched for a buyer. After seven 
years he got an offer from an Italian deal- 
er who had bought a quantity of right 
shoes, sold out for 50¢ each. 

The industry's greatest problem is sup- 
ply. There is no continuity to merchan- 
dise. Once the Government has sold out 
its surplus coats, packs, etc., there may 
be no more of them for years. To fill the 
gap. some dealers buy from foreign ar- 
mies, and more than one has taken to 
manufacturing his own “surplus-type” 
equipment. New York City’s M. Rubin & 
Sons, Inc. is turning out hunting jackets, 
ski jackets and insulated underwear and 
finding a ready market for them, has even 
started making parkas for Macy’s. “We 
are the most ingenious people in busi- 
ness,” says Tarashinsky. “You find peo- 
ple crazier than we are, but not many.” 
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Over a half century ago, electricity was hailed as 
the “greatest servant of man” by one of America’s 
foremost educators, who made science an impor- 
tant part of the undergraduate curriculum, From 





the earliest discoveries of the Edison era to the 
current fabulous age of electronics, the men of 
the electrical industry have often come to First 
National City Bank for money and financial coun- 
sel. Over the years, a group of experienced Citi- 
bankers have made it their specialty to understand 
the banking needs of this great industry. Today, 
they provide financial services beyond the call of 
customary banking to public utilities and to man- 
ufacturers of electrical appliances and electronic 
equipment. There’s a group of experienced Citi- 
bankers to provide your industry with highly spe- 
cialized financial services. Around the country or 
around the world, consult First National City first. 
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CHARLES W. ELIOT, president of 
Harvard University from 1869 to 1909 
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NOVELIST SHOLOKHOV 
Individualism is against the party line. 


Extraordinary—for Russia 


Harvest ON THE Don (367 pp.J— 
Mikhail Sholokhov—Knopf ($5). 


Publication of this novel was held up 
for two years in the Soviet Union be- 
cause of its ‘ideological deviations.” Re- 
portedly, it took Nikita Khrushchev him- 
self to talk stubborn Author Sholokhov 
into revising the ending (although Sho- 
lokhov denies it), in which his Commu- 
nist hero committed suicide after being 
jailed on false charges during the Stalin 
purges. Even with its patchy, rewritten 
last chapter—the hero is now killed by 
White counter-revolutionists—Harvest on 
the Don is an extraordinary book to come 
officially from Russia. It is frankly critical 
of much in Soviet life, and sings with a 
kind of individualism obviously incom- 
patible with Marxist philosophy. 

Grain Trust. A continuation of Seeds 
of Tomorrow (1935), the novel de: 
panoramically with the forced collectivi- 
zation of Russian farmers in the 1930s— 
a Stalinesque operation that cost 4,000,- 
cco lives. Seimion Davidov, an earnest. 
gap-toothed sailor from Leningrad, is one 
of the 25,000 Communist workers sent 
out to knock the peasants’ heads together 
and get the farms producing for the state. 
Assigned to a Cossack village, Davidov is 
soon packing a gun for protection and 
wrangling with his two assistants, one of 
whom stays up all night studying English 
while the other develops a mania for 
butchering the village cats to protect his 
pet pigeons. 

Nothing goes right. The collective farm 
manager is cooking the books and con- 
cealing a pair of White officers dying of 
boredom. The Cossacks frustrate Davi- 
dov'’s best efforts with peasant slyness, 
cheerful inefficiency and occasional open 
rebellio2. When he does get a field mowed, 
the hay is promptly stolen by farmers 
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from a neighboring collective run by a 
fat and crafty Ukrainian. And, for once in 
a Soviet novel, a girl proves more lovable 
than a tractor: lush, hot-eyed Lukeria 
soon shows Davidov that there are better 
uses for a meadow than grazing cattle. 
Even more startling is the picture that 
emerges of the Soviet police as either 
numskulls or brutes. Two unlovely types 
are the Cheka plainclothesmen: Boiko, 


with his dimples and “effeminate, rosy 
cheeks,” and Khizhnak, who has a knife 
scar running from ear to chin and has 
been known, during an “interrogation.” 


to gouge out the eye of a suspect. Both 
are murdered by White officers who prove 
gentlemanly enough to spare the Cossack 
driver: “Several shots had been sent after 
him, but evidently more in order to fright- 
en him than to hit him, for he said they 
whistled high above his head.” 

Contented Hussy. The novel, catching 
some of the steppe-wide sweep of his epic 
And Quiet Flows the Don (1934), brims 
with Sholokhov’s vast love of Russia and 
all Russians, Red or White, workers or 
shirkers. When an anti-Communist is shot 
dead, a Communist leader muses, “He 
was a brave fellow, he didn’t know what 
fear was.’ A captured White officer goes 
off to execution with a theatrical flourish 
denied the grubby Red policemen he 
killed. Even the hussy, Lukeria, though 
she has debauched several commissars and 
given aid to the Whites, does not come 
to the expected bad end. Kicked out of 
the collective, she moves to a nearby city 
and becomes the fat, contented and pros- 
perous wife of a mining engineer. 

As a writer, Sholokhov has proved to 
be more pliable than was Boris Pasternak, 
but not much more. Asked to inject So- 
viet “optimism” in a previous work, he 
grumbled, “I don’t write for children. I 
am not a nurse who should put spoon 
after spoon of pablum in their mouths.” 
He once described Soviet writing as a “grey 
flood of colorless, mediocre literature.” 
Unfortunately, Harvest on the Don is 
clumsily translated and pockmarked with 
typographical errors. But Sholokhov’s 
non-Marxist message comes through loud 
and clear: “Man's a fine piece of work, 
and you have to handle him with the 
greatest of care.” 


A Hard Winter 


ABANDONED (323 pp.J—A. L. Todd— 
McGraw-Hill ($5.95). 


In the roth century, the Far North held 
for adventurous men almost the fascina- 
tion that outer space holds today. As part 
of the first international effort to probe 
the mysteries of the Far North, U.S. Lieut. 
Adolphus Greely in 1881 led a_ well- 
equipped, 24-man team to establish a base 
camp on Ellesmere Island, more than 
1,000 miles north of the Arctic Circle. A 
tall, spade-bearded Yankee from New- 
buryport, Mass., Greely was not alarmed 
when the first supply ship failed to reach 
them. But in the second summer, a supply 


ship failed again: it was trapped and sunk 
in the grinding ice floes above Baffin Bay. 

According to an emergency plan, Greely, 
a veteran officer of the U.S. Signal Corps 
who had proved his endurance and skill 
during service in the American West, 
headed south in a steam launch and three 
smaller boats. The launch got wedged in 
the ice, two of the boats were abandoned, 
and the desperate men barely made it 
across the ice pack to Cape Sabine as 
winter and the polar night descended. In 
the minds of all were the fates of two 
previous expeditions—those of U.S. Lieut. 
Commander George De Long and Brit- 
ain’s Sir John Franklin, which ended with 
the loss of both leaders and more than 
130 men, 

Lost Fingers. By the spring of 1884, 
the men of Cape Sabine were reduced to 
eating lichens, sealskin thongs and their 
own boots. The first to go were the very 
weak and the very strong. The weak sim- 
ply gave up; the strong overtaxed them- 
selves in trying to save all. One man was 
brought back from a hunt with his eyelids 
frozen tight; he was so badly frostbitten 
that his fingers and feet fell off. Depend- 
able Canadian-born Sergeant George Rice 
died of exhaustion in a three-day blizzard. 
Astronomer Edward Israel, fresh out of 
the University of Michigan, babbled of 
home and mother’s cooking, then col- 
lapsed. The first twelve men to die were 
dragged to a barren hillock and covered 
with gravel. After that, the weakened 
survivors could do no more than push the 
emaciated corpses into a tidal crack in 
the ice. 

In Washington, Congress haggled for a 
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EXPLORER GREELY 
Cannibalism was against discipline. 
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month about sending a third rescue party. 
The Senator from Maine wanted the ships 
to be U.S.-built. The Senator from Dela- 
ware insisted that only volunteers serve 
in the crews. The Senator from Kansas 
questioned the “vast expenditure.” On 
April 24. 1884, a rescue flotilla finally set 
out under Commander Winfield Scott 
Schley, who, 14 years later, was to destroy 
the Spanish fleet at the Battle of San- 
tiago. After a two-month voyage and a 
search of the coves and inlets of Baffin 
Bay, Schley reached Cape Sabine. Only 
Greely and six others, out of 25, remained 
alive. In memorable understatement, an 
emaciated survivor said: “A hard winter, 
sir—a very hard winter.” 

Secret Man-Eating. They came home 
in triumph, but it did not last. The muck- 
raking New York Times of the 1880s soon 
splashed headlines charging cannibalism. 
The brothers of Lieut. Frederick Kisling- 
bury demanded that his body be exhumed. 
“Large pieces of tissue’ were found to 
have been cut from the thighs and trunk. 
Awkwardly for the brothers, traces of 
human flesh were also found in Kisling- 
bury’s digestive tract. Greely and the 
other survivors angrily denied being can- 
nibals. “Any man-eating was done in se- 
erecy and entirely without my knowl- 
edge.” said Greely. He added, anticli- 
mactically, that cannibalism was “con- 
trary to discipline.” 

Abandoned is vastly readable when the 
doomed and desperate men are speaking 
for themselves in their letters, diaries and 
memoirs, which evoke the Victorian flour- 
ishes of “manliness” and “nobility” rather 
than the blood-and-guts flavor of con- 
temporary Army speech. Despite the dis- 
approving chorus—President Chester A. 
Arthur thought that “the geographical 
and scientific information secured could 
not compensate for the loss of human 
life’-—the assault on the Far North went 
on, and other brave men died beneath the 
frosty stars. In 1909 Commander Robert 
©. Peary planted the U.S. flag at the 
North Pole. Adolphus Greely, retired from 
‘he Army with the rank of major general, 
lived until 1935, when plane flights over 
the polar icecap prepared the way for the 
airline routes of today. 


Light & Truth 


l= THine Eve Orreno THee (405 pp.) 
— Heinrich Schirmbeck — Simon & 
Schuster ($5.95). 


Philosophers amuse themselves by at- 
tacking unities with metaphysical axes, 
splitting them into dualities, and then try- 
ing to glue the pieces together again. 
Author Schirmbeck is a metaphysical nov- 
t of considerable imagination and 
hubris who is desperately concerned with 
recementing the duality whose halves are 
customarily called reason and feeling, 
truth and grace, science and morality, or 
mathematics and poetry. A character in 
his novel—itself a disturbing duality, part 
murky hokum, part stark reality—ex- 
presses the wish to be the first poet of 
modern physics. Clearly he speaks for the 
author, a German science-journalist, and 
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if Schirmbeck’s book falls short of poetry 
and has some irritating left-wing political 
overtones, it is nevertheless an extraor- 
dinary novel of ideas. 

The narrator, a tormented young Euro- 
pean intellectual, is obsessed by lizht. His 
hero, Prince de Bary (suggested by the 
late famed French physicist, the Duc de 
Broglie), has resolved the paradox of light 
with a theory that allows it to be consid- 
ered both as waves and as particles. But 
the prince is a scientific dreamer who can 
illuminate both matter-energy and the 
puzzle of creation in the same vision: “If 
we give free rein to our fantasy, we may 
suppose that at the first beginning of 
time, light alone existed in the world, and 
by its gradual thickening brought into 


NoveList SCHIRMBECK 
Toward a new Middle Age? 


being the material universe that we are 
able to see with its aid. And perhaps some 
day, when time has fulfilled itself, the 
universe will rediscover its original purity 
and be again dissolved in light.” 

Electronics of the Soul. The vision 
evokes terror as well as beauty, plainly 
alluding to the blinding dissolution of an 
atomic war. Light is knowledge: can it be 
sin also? Can the physicists with their nu- 
cleonics and the cyberneticists with their 
computers wash themselves of culpability 
for the blinding light they have created? 
Is all new knowledge good? And if it is 
not, should scientists be controlled—by 
the state, for the state’s ends? So Schirm- 
beck’s characters inquire, talking essays 
to each other the way Aldous Huxley's 
people used to, and enthusiastically fog- 
ging the main issues with wildly sprayed 
brilliance on such matiers as the esthetics 
of the ballet and the narrator's Oedipus 
entanglements. 

The Europe Schirmbeck draws is fan- 
tastic, but only slightly more so than the 
real one. Germany is called Armagnac; 
Paris, Sybaris; everyone is spied on by an 
agency of the Western alliance called the 





Office of Strategic Information. Science 
is a weapon for soldiers, not a tool of 
philosophers. A power-warped rationalist 
named Elliot, who strongly resembles the 
villainous Gletkin in Koestler’s Darkness 
at Noon, speculates with pleasure on “the 
electronics of the soul”—soon, he prom- 
ises, cyberneticists will know enough 
about mechanical brains to control human 
nerve cells with ease. “We are moving,” 
someone says, “toward a new Middle 
Age,” in which politician-scientists will be 
the fathers of a new church, decreeing 
what may be thought or known. 

The Inward Eye. Politically, Schirm- 
beck is an annoying café neutralist; he 
indulges himself in an overcrude lampoon 
of U.S. Physicist Edward Teller, and 
solemnly puts forth the preposterous view 
that Atom Spies “Arthur and Edith Ro- 
senbluth” were martyrs in the cause of 
freedom of information. But the author’s 
principal concern is examined exhaustively 
and well: If the eye of science offends, 
should it be plucked out? The heroic 
Prince de Bary refuses to build war brains 
for the OSI, and retires to a life of con- 
templation. Subtly enough that the truth 
does not cloy, Schirmbeck answers his 
own question: Science must continue to 
see, but it must turn its gaze inward. 


Mixed Fiction 

Man's Desirinc, by Menna Gallie (192 
pp.: Harper; $3.50} is a sort of border 
ballad about the frontier between England 
and Wales. Few Americans think of -that 
line as much of a barrier, but to Griff 
Rowlands, a hymn-singing Welshman 
from a valley full of coal tips and chapels, 
it is booby-trapped with social snares and 
moral menace. At 24, he gets an appoint- 
ment as assistant lecturer in mathematics 
at one of the new raw “red brick” univer- 
sities in the English provinces. Starting 
with this subject matter, Menna Gallie’s 
brisk, garrulous and altogether charming 
novel serves to trace a few more lines on 
the meticulous!y mapped social topogra- 
phy of postwar Britain. New to this so- 
cially useful labor, Novelist Gallie adds a 
wonderful Welsh fluency, quite as awe- 
some as the more widely notorious Irish 
gift of the gab. 

Hero Griff (Gryfifydd) seems at first 
blink to be just another Lucky Jim type 
of intellectual spiv-on-the-make. He even 
makes faces at himself like his famous 
prototype and is obsessively concerned 
with the impression he produces in impor- 
tant people (it is usually unfortunate: 
he wears his first dinner jacket to a cock- 
tail party). But this novel tells not of 
successful spivery but of a village inno- 
cence doggedly preserved amid fleshpots 
and sophistries—although the fleshpots are 
rather lean and the sophistries baffling 
only to Griff, the simple mathematician. 
Lydia Kilmartin, Eng. Lit., “smashing fig- 
ure,” is probably the most sophisticated 
item at Warbeck College; her specialty is 
getting colleagues’ names wrong with com- 
ic intent and making outrageous sexual 
remarks at inappropriate times. 

This common type of aggressive intel- 
lectual tease is new to Griff, but he is 
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U.N. and its embattled 
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You'll also find latest 
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torn Congo and 
pictures of the noisy 
riots in many cities 
that followed the 


murder of Lumumba. 
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happily prepared to be teased—until she 
goes too far. In a lecture, “Religion or 
Eroticism,” Lydia indulges in pseudo- 
Freudian persiflage on all Griff’s favorite 
hymns. “Bloody blasphemous cow,” he 
thinks, and tells her off in strong valley 
language. It is a compelling story so far— 
both gay and dismal. But Novelist Gallie 
will not let Griff welsh on his Welsh- 
ness: she wants him to win. In the 
end, the stage seems set for a true mar- 
riage of mathematics and letters, in a 
way the readers can only hope will warm 
the intercultural cockles of the heart of 
C. P. Snow. 


Here Comes Pete Now, by Thomas 
Anderson (117 pp.; Random House; $3), 
is the second book by the author of Your 
Own Beloved Sons (Time, March 26, 
1956), the best of all fictional accounts of 
the Korean war. Anderson's new novel is 
set down as firmly as its title, but what it 
pins to paper is an experience that shades 
from simple fact into fantasy and com- 
pulsion, in much the hallucinatory man- 
ner of Franz Kafka. 

It all starts in a routine enough way. 
The young narrator is simply trying to 
get a job as a longshoreman on the New 
York waterfront. But as anyone who has 
seen the film On the Waterfront knows, 
when the men jam up at the hiring hall, it 
is not that simple. The hiring agent may 
point at Joe or he may give the nod to 
Frank. Each day the men come back, 
some hoping for work, some not caring 
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$14,000 A YEAR 
... NOW 1AM 
REALLY LIVING! 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


A few years ago I was going broke on 
$9,000 a year. High prices and taxes were 
getting me down. I had to have more 
money or reduce my standard of living. 

So I sent for a Trial Subscription to 
The Wall Street Journal. I heeded its 
warnings. I cashed in on the ideas it gave 
me for increasing my income and cutting 
expenses. I got the money I needed, And 
then I began to forge ahead. Last year 
my income was up to $14,000. Believe 
me, reading The Journal every day is a 
wonderful get-ahead plan. Now I am 
really living! 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in seven cities 
from coast to coast, 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7.Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. TM 2-2 
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since their mere presence means that they 
qualify for unemployment _ insurance. 
Some have not had a day’s work in years. 

Pete is one of the hiring agents, short, 
brusque, a smoker of foul cigars and an 
enigma under his greasy brown hat. When 
he appears, an electric tremor shoots 
through the hall. Everyone “shapes” for 
Pete; it becomes a matter of pride to be 
picked by him. Most of the men know 
that he never will choose them, yet they 
jostle to get into the front row of his 
section, and even the oldtimers grow rigid 
with respect and intimidation when some- 
one calls out: “Here comes Pete now.” 
To the young hero narrator it becomes a 
matter of the first importance to be given 
the nod by Pete. Why? Is it that Pete 
picks only the best, separates the men 
from the boys? Or is he a “father image,” 
a stand-in for a rough guy’s notion of 
God? The narrator hardly knows and 
finally hardly cares. He cannot face Pete 
even when he bulls his way down to the 
first row. At book’s end it is hard to tell 
whether he really wants to be hired or 
not. Like the men in Godot he is waiting. 
The important thing is for Pete to see 
him, know he is there, provide the mys- 
terious contact that is more important 
than work itself or any fact of life on the 
“outside.” 

Here Comes Pete Now will strike many 
readers as evasive and maddeningly in- 
conclusive. It is neither. It is. instead, de- 
liberately groping. Just what the book, its 
hero—or man—gropes for is never made 
clear, but that is precisely the author's 
point. 
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| CINEMA 


101 Dalmatians. This sugary dog story 
is easily the wittiest, most charming, least 
pretentious cartoon feature that Walt Dis- 
ney has ever made. 

Breathless. A cubistic gangster film, with 
all the crazy humor, anarchic beauty and 
irrational coherence of a nightmare. 

The Millionairess. British Comedian Pe- 


ter Sellers emerges as a major international | 


star playing that anomaly, an innocent 
doctor, in a remake of Bernard Shaw's 
comedy fable about the complications of 


being rich. 

Two-Way Stretch. Sellers again, in a 
rock-pile farce about a prison prima don- 
na who puts the screws on the screws. 

Facts of Life. 
middle-aged morals are satirized in a 
quick, slick comedy played to perfection 
by Bob Hope and Lucille Ball. 

Circle of Deception. 


engrossing World War II spy piece: the 


nation commits treason against the citizen. | 


Other notable current works: Ballad of 
a Soldier, Make Mine Mink, The Angry 
Silence and The Wackiest Ship in the 


Army. 
' TELEVISION 
Tues., Feb. 21 
Expedition! (ABC, 7-7:30  p.m.).* 


“Man’s First Winter at the South Pole,” 
the story of the 18 men who faced six 
months of darkness, 102°-below-zero cold 
during the International Geophysical Year. 

Alcoa Presents (ABC, 10-10:30 p.m.). 
In “Night of Decision,” George Washing- 
ton first decides to surrender the Revo- 
lutionary forces to the British, then sleeps 


on it; the ending of the dramatization | 
will surprise no one. 
Wed., Feb. 22 

Perry Como’s Music Hall (NBC, 9-10 
p.m.). “Boy Meets Girl,” the first of a 
three-part soap operetta, featuring—in the 
initial episode—Anne Bancroft and Jim- 
my Durante. Color. 

The United States Steel Hour (CBS, 


10-11 p.m.). A science-fiction piece about 

a dimwit turned genius, thanks to surgery. 

With Cliff Robertson and Mona Freeman. 
Fri., Feb. 24 


Sing Along with Mitch (NBC, 


p.m.). Miller's guests: Guy Mitchell, 
lie Uggams and you. Color. | 
Eyewitness to History (NBC, 10:30- | 


11 p.m.). A top news story of the week, 
with Walter Cronkite. 

Sat., Feb. 25 
Nation’s Future (NBC, 9:30- 
p.m.), “Should Congressional In- 


The 
10:30 


vestigations of Loyalty Be Curbed?” Cali- | 


fornia’s Congressman James Roosevelt 
(yes) v. Martin McKneally, past national 
commander of the American Legion (no). 
Sun., Feb. 26 

Meet the Professor (ABC, 1|2-12:30 
p.m.). Interview with Henry Lee Smith, 
linguist at the University of Buffalo. 

Issues and Answers (ABC, 1|:30-2 
p.m.). “The Ladies of the New Frontier” 


* All times E.S.T. 
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OUR COMPETITORS’ 
WHISKY I8 
MARVELOUS 


».SO why buy Grant’s ? 


Just this. Grant's Scotch carries an age label. Whisky 
that does not carry an age label need not be more 
than four years old. Grant's 8 Year Old is aged twice 
as long. This extra ageing gives extra softness and 
mellowness. Grant's Scotch whisky, in the tall tri- 
angular bottle—the largest-selling 8-year-old Scotch 
in America. Worth the little more, $6.96* a fifth. 


-.-SO now try Grant’s ! 


* Price varies according to state tax and freight. 
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every week 







Barron Hilton 
President, Hilton 
Owner, San Diego 


The people to whom 
tant are naturally im 
But more than ever today they are 
likely to be people no less important 
to business. Typical of today's ‘‘new 
face of leadership,"’ Barron Hilton 
holds executive positions and busi- 
ness interests ranging from hotels to 
credit cards to professional football. 
A reader of Sports ILLUSTRATED 
for pleasure, he also recognizes it as 
a good place for business — and a 
regular schedule of Carte Blanche 
advertising in 1961. The schedule 
fits. For more than two-thirds of 
Sports IttustrRaTeD subscribers are 
in business. Of these one-third hold 
top management posts. Median 
household head income is $10,835 
(one of the highest of any magazine); 
median household head age is 42 
(one of the lowest). And for every 100 
household heads there are 197 
credit cards or expense accounts. 
That's a business success story, 
and so is Sports ILtustrATED. Circu- 
lation has doubled in six years — to 
950,000; advertising revenue has 
quintupled — to more than 
$14,000,000 in 1960. 
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introduces U.S. Treasurer Elizabeth Rudel 
Smith, Oregon Senator Maurine Neuberger 
and Washington Congresswoman Julia 
Butler Hansen, 

The Sunday Sports Spectacular (CBS, 
2:30-4 p.m.). “Jackie Gleason with Putter 


| and Cue” pits the comedian against Golf 


Star Arnold Palmer and Billiards Cham- 
pion Willie Mosconi. 

Leonard Bernstein and the New York 
Philharmonic (CBS, 4-5:30 p.m.). Stra- 
vinsky’s Oedipus Rex with a talk by Lenny 
on musical works based on literary classics. 

Twentieth Century (CBS, 6:30-7 p.m.). 
“France in Ferment” focuses on the na- 
tion’s troubled youth, interviews Premier 
Michel Debré and Novelist Francoise 
Sagan. 

Winston Churchill: The Valiant Years 
(ABC, 10:30-11 p.m.). The Prime Minis- 
ter faces a motion of censure during the 
North African retreat, then turns the tide 
at El Alamein, begins the rout of the 
Desert Rats with the Anglo-American in- 
vasion of North Africa. 

Mon., Feb. 27 

Acapulco (NBC, 9-9:30 p.m.). Re- 
fusing to let a dead dog lie—the Klon- 
dike series, which folded fortnight ago— 
Klondike’s stars have turned into Mexican 


beachcombers for a new series. The 
premiére episode: “Killer in a  Rose- 
Colored Mask.” 
r 
On Broadway 
Rhinoceros. Avant-Gardist Eugene lo- 
| nesco’s farcical-satirical assault on mod- 


| ern conformity. 


A Taste of Honey. An unblinking look 
at some of the world’s misfits and misfor- 
tunes, ringingly recorded by Britain's She- 
lagh Delaney. 

Period of Adjustment. Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ deft but disappointing domestic 
comedy about two couples’ problems of 
marital adjustment. 

All the Way Home, A well-acted, tender 
adaptation of James Agee’s novel, A Death 
in the Family. 

Advise and Consent. An unsubstantial 
but suspenseful piece based on the Allen 
Drury bestseller. 

Becket. Although hardly a Murder in the 
Cathedral, Jean Anouilh’s work is full of 
effective pageantry and well played by 
Laurence Olivier and Anthony Quinn. 

Irma La Douce. A piquant and jaunty 
French musical fleshed out by the saucy 
insouciance of Elizabeth Seal. 

Camelot. Worthwhile for its stylish sets, 
a few fine songs, Richard Burton and 
Julie Andrews. 

Do Re Mi. A musical survivor thanks 
only to the shenanigans of Stars Phil Sil- 
vers and Nancy Walker. 

Show Girl. A zingy satirical 
brought off by Carol Channing. 

An Evening with Mike Nichols and 
Elaine May. Common targets attacked 
with uncommon hilarity. 


Off Broadway 


Call Me By My Rightful Name. A fresh, 
modest piece about a maladjusted triangle. 

The American Dream. Young Play- 
wright Edward Albee, who sometimes 
sounds like an American lonesco, satirizes 
middle-class America. 

Hedda Gabler. Anne Meacham is stun- 
ning in a welcome revival of the Ibsen 
classic. 
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BOOKS 
Best Reading 


A Burnt-Out Case, by Graham Greene. 
Deadened in spirit as a leper is benumbed 
in body, a famed architect takes himself 
off to a leper colony, closely followed 
by a venal journalist intent on according 
him canonization-by-newsprint. Never has 
Greene stated more cloquently his life- 
long argument with God. 

The Real Silvestri, by Mario Soldati. 
An old friend learns shocking things about 
the title figure five years after his death, 
and the author skillfully rephrases an old 
truth—that most people know of others 
only what it is comfortable to know. 

Skyline, by Gene Fowler. The 1920s 
again, this time described by Old News- 
paperman Fowler. 

First Family, by Christopher Davis. A 
skilled novelist examines a picked-over 
but exciting theme—what happens when 
Negroes move in next door. 

The Papers of Benjamin Franklin, Vol. 
I, edited by Leonard W.  Labaree. 
Among other prizes, this volume contains 
Franklin’s most important studies on elec- 
tricity and Verses on the Virginia Capitol 
Fire, a witty parody of the fulsome prose 
of an 18th century governor prying more 
money out of his legislature. 

The Queen's Necklace, by Frances Mos- 
siker, One of the 18th century’s best 
puzzles—the still not fully explained theft 
of a 2,800-carat diamond necklace made 
for Marie Antoinette. 


The Ice in the Bedroom, by P. G. 
Wodehouse. The master’s latest no-effort- 
at-all is as joyously addled as all the 
others. 

Sermons and Soda-Water, by John 
O'Hara. In three related novellas, the 


author abandons his recent attempts to 
rewrite Remembrance of Things Past in 
American, and returns to his early task 
of concise, skilled social observation. 

Raditzer, by Peter Matthiessen. Writing 
with an incisiveness that recalls Conrad, 
Novelist Matthiessen tells a harsh tale of 
parasite and host—-the one a_ whining 
Navy goldbricker, the other a strong and 
decent man. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 

. Hawaii, Michener (3)* 
. The Last of the Just, Schwarz-Bart (2) 
. Advise and Consent, Drury (1) 
. To Kill a Mockingbird, Lee (5) 
. Sermons and Soda-Water, O'Hara (4) 
. The Dean’s Watch, Goudge (8) 
. The Lovely Ambition, Chase (7) 
. Decision at Delphi, Macinnes (6) 
. Pomp and Circumstance, Coward (9) 
10. Shadows on the Grass, Dinesen (10) 
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NONFICTION 
1, The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich, 
Shirer (1) 
2. Who Killed Society? Amory (2) 
3. The Snake Has All the Lines, Kerr (3) 
4. The Waste Makers, Packard (4) 
5. The White Nile, Moorehead (6) 
6. The American Heritage Picture His- 
tory of the Civil War (5) 
7. Born Free, Adamson (10) 
8. Japanese Inn, Statler 
9. Baruch: The Public Years 
10. Profiles in Courage, Kennedy (9) 


* Position on last week’s list. 
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IMPORTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY, NEW YORK. SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTORS + BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 86.8 PROOF. 





Lightness is only one quality of real Scotch whisky 


A Scotch whisky which offers lightness, but little else, simply isa’t in the tradition of Scotland’s finest 
distillations. The true Scotch whisky must also give vou that deep, mellow, satisfying flavor which ts the 


mark of Genuine Highland Character. Such a Scotch is Vat 69. If you haven't tried it lately, you're 


in for a pleasant surprise. Past it tonight. One Scotch Stands Out - Vat 69 
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This is the new Benson & Hedges packet, designed to convey 
your good taste and to reflect the quality of the cigarettes 
inside. With Benson & Hedges you pay more... you get more. 


